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Tue friends of the American Unitarian Association 
receive, in the place of the Tracts hitherto issued by the 
Executive Committee, a publication under a new name and 
style, the design of which will be here briefly explained. 

It is just twenty-five years since the circulation of cheap 
theological and religious Tracts was commenced by the 
Association; and in the issue of three hundred separate 
works of this kind, the Committee have fulfilled the inten- 
tion, early declared, of sending forth, on an average, a 
Tract in every month. 

The distribution of more than eighteen millions of pages, 
many of them containing the best works of the ablest 
defenders, among the living and the dead, of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, is a result which we may be permitted to remember 
with grateful satisfaction. No one can doubt that they 
have shed light into thousands of minds that would not have 
been reached in any other way. They have gone into 
towns in our old States, and into remote settlements in our 
new Territories, in which the voice of a preacher of our 
faith was never heard; they have fallen under the eye of 
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believers in other creeds, whose prejudices have been sof- 
tened; they have been read by the sceptical, who have 
received the blessing of a firm Christian faith; they have 
reached the hands of the careless and worldly, who have 
been awakened to an interest in a spiritual life. Numerous 
cases illustrative of all these truths are well known. Were 
all the cases described which have occurred, they would fill 
a large book. Unrecorded on earth, they are all written 
down in the great Book of Life, and constitute, as we 
doubt not, an ample justification and recompense for all 
which, through the favor of a benignant Providence, the 
Association has done. 

But all methods of action require, after the lapse of 
years, some modification, in order to meet new wants and 
exigencies that arise. And while the Executive Com- 
mittee do not propose to abandon the plan of a periodical 
issue of theological and religious Tracts, which, if less fre- 
quently published, they hope to make somewhat larger in 
size, and more applicable to the present needs of our body, 
they feel the want, at the same time, of some more free 
and direct channel of communication with the friends of 
our cause in all the parishes of our denomination. Such a 
channel would enable the Committee to explain the details 
of the business of the Association, to make known the appli- 
cations that come to us for aid, to set forth the duties and 
necessities of our position, and would constitute a proper 
medium for communicating extracts from letters, and a few 
earnest sentences from writers who might shrink from the 
preparation of a formal and elaborate Tract, but whose 
short articles may help to illustrate our theology and to 
quicken our zeal. 

“It is believed that the publication of a “ Quarterly Journal 
of the American Unitarian Association” will answer these 
& 
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ends. Distributed once a quarter, gratuitously, among all 
the members of our Auxiliaries and subscribers to our 
Tracts, it will be a medium through which, as we shall 
feel, we may confer with all our friends, in the freedom 
of a common interest, and in the directness and earnest- 
ness of a common duty. 

A few words as to the plan upon which we propose that 
the Journal shall be conducted are all that need here be 
added. 

1. It is our intention to give extracts from the records 
of the meetings of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, that our friends may know both what subjects we 
are called to consider, and to what action these subjects 
lead. We suspect that the great body of those who sym- 
pathize with us haye very inadequate ideas of the office 
which our Association fills, of its objects and its results. 
It would indeed be strange were this not the case. Its 
agency has from the first been unobtrusive. Its yearly 
results have been published in the Annual Reports, but a 
knowledge of the meetings, counsels, plans, measures, 
wishes, of its Committee has never been made public. We 
do not mean now to transcend the limits of a modest re- 
serve, and it must be remembered that many topics may 
be earnestly considered and discussed, which it would not 
be prudent or discreet to publish. But to a certain extent 
we feel that we may open the doors of our session-room, 
and invite our readers to see our opportunities and duties, 
and to share our hopes and our fears; for we beliéve that 
the result of this must be an increased sympathy in the 
objects which we are seeking to promote, and more gener- 
ous contributions of money in the furtherance of our cause. 

2. We wish, in the next place, to give extracts from the 

‘numerous letters that are addressed to the Committee. 
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Oftentimes they make mention of most encouraging facts; 
and contain words of promise and good hope. In the course 
of a year the records of this correspondence attain con- 
siderable bulk. The volumes of the past twenty-five years 
have been bound up, and are preserved in the office of the 
Association, —the evidences of the industry and faithful- 
ness of former Secretaries, and the transeript of earnest 
words of duty and encouragement, which might have 
warmed many hearts. Ordinarily, no period of. three 
months will pass away without the reception of letters from 
which interesting and useful extracts may be selected, and 
we wish to make the Journal a channel to spread such 
extracts before our readers. 

3. Following the two topics we have now named, we 
hope to have a department of Intelligence, as well that of 
a denominational kind, such as changes in our societies 
or ministers, as that also of a more general nature, the 
plans and measures of other religious bodies. We would 
look with a generous and kindly eye over the whole field of 
Christ’s broad heritage, rejoicing im every thing that is done 
to promote the.reign of his spirit upon the earth, and mark- 
ing all events that may have in them an admonitory voice, 
calling us to more hearty and zealous activity in our own 
department of service. 

4, We intend in every number to present a biographical 
sketch of some distinguished Unitarian of a former day. 
The Christian truths which are dear to us have been trans- 
mitted in a line of descent that has been also a line of 
dissent from popular errors; and it may be well for us all 
to think more frequently of the “ true witnesses,” and faith- 
ful men, by whom our religion has been handed down. Of 
course, such a publication as this will admit of but little more 
than the record of a few biographical facts; but these may 
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not be without their use, if they help in any remote degree 
to place in the “‘ communion of saints.” 

5. The remaining sheets of our Quarterly we wish to fill 
with short articles, furnished by our clergy in various parts 
of our vineyard. For this purpose, we would here and 
now make a direct appeal to them. If this proposed publi- 
cation shall commend itself, as we hope it may, to your 
judgment and sympathies, if you believe it may be an in- 
strument to strengthen the cord of affection that should bind 
us together as brethren, and awaken us to an increased 
activity in behalf of Christian truth and righteousness, we 
feel confident you will extend to it your encouragement 
and support. There is no brother who may not, without 
imposing on himself any hard labor, give us, from time to 
time, a few friendly words, which, reappearing in these 
pages and reaching all the friends of our faith, may be 
seeds of good purposes and good deeds scattered over a 
broad field. 

Finally, to all the friends of a Christianity breathing the 
spirit and interpreted by the lights of Channing, Ware, 
Greenwood, and many others kindred with them, do we 
make our appeal. We form but a small fraction of the 
great Christian Church, and occupy an insular position in 
the geography of sects. But it is a position of historica 
interest, and of influence and hopes far beyond what may 
be implied by any index of mere outward means. ‘Trusts 
are committed to our hands which we must not misuse, 
and opportunities which we must not suffer to pass by unim- 
proved. In the spirit of a liberal and generous faith, but or 
a faith that is positive, that is Christian, of a faith which 
opens to us the sublime significance of life, of duty, of eter- 
nity, let us do with qur might what our hands find to do,”’ 
believing that our “ labor in the Lord shall not be-in vain.” 

.* 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


May 30, 1853. The Executive Committee held their 
first meeting for the year 1853-4. There were pres- 
ent Rev. Dr. Lothrop, the President ; Rev. Dr. Hall and 
Hon, Stephen Fairbanks, Vice-Presidents; Hon. Albert 
Fearing, George Callender, Esq., Rev. Messrs. Lincoln, 
Alger, and G. W. Briggs, the elected members of the Com- 
mittee; Hon. H. P. Fairbanks, the Treasurer; and Rev. 
Dr. Miles, the lately appointed Secretary, who made known 
his acceptance of that office. 

As this was merely a preliminary meeting, but little busi- 
ness was done. The chief object considered was the state 
of the society in Rockford, Ill. This appeared to the Com- 
mittee to be one of those outposts of our faith which had 
strong claims upon our sympathy and aid, for a fostering 
care would be amply rewarded in the future growth and 
importance of that town. Yet we have not funds at our 
present command. The Committee understood that an 
agent of that Society was in Boston or its neighborhood 
ready to solicit aid from our churches; but it was suggested 
that a better course would be to appoint a sub-committee, 
on the part of this board, to assume the solicitation of this 
charity, inasmuch as the American Unitarian Association 
has so often found itself crippled by the visits of the agents 
of distant societies, of whose comparative necessities it is 
not likely that all among us can be equally well informed. 
These views led to a vote, that the consideration of the 
wants of the society at Rockford, Ill., be referred to Messrs. 
H. P. Fairbanks, Alger, and Lincoln. — 

_ It appearing that we have occasional calls at the office 
for the Works of the late Henry Ware, Jy., and that the 
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Depository is not supplied with those books, it was voted 
that one hundred dollars be appropriated for the purchase 
of a supply of these works from James Munroe & Co., the 
publishers. 

The meeting was adjourned to June 6, at 9 o'clock, 


A. M. 


June 6, 1853. All the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were present at the meeting held this day. 

The following standing committees were appointed, the 
Secretary being, ex officio, a member of each : — 


On Missions. 


Messrs. Hall, Fearing, and Briggs. 


On Publications. 
_ Messrs. Lothrop, Lincoln, and Alger. 


On General Business. 


Messrs. 8. Fairbanks, H. P. Fairbanks, and Callender. 


A letter was read from Edward K. Rugg, of Dubuque, 
Towa, containing a remittance for the sale of some books of 
the Association in his hands, and informing us that the bal- 
ance of such books had been left in the care of Rev. Mr. 
Eliot of St. Louis. It,was voted to approve of the course 
of Mr. Rugg, and the Secretary was directed to write to 
him accordingly. 

The Committee learned with pleasure that the Western 
Conference of Churches intended to establish a Depository 
in one or more of the Western cities for the sale of all 
Unitarian publications. It was felt that this was a measure 
of great and increasing importance. Such a Depository 
would be a centre from which colporteurs and book-agents 
could be sent forth, and to which the scattered friends of 
our faith in the Western region could look for a convenient 
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supply of all our works. As evidence of our deep interest 
in this measure, and of our fraternal cooperation with our 
Western friends, it was voted to supply the Depository of 
the Western Conference of Churches with all the publica- 
tions of the Association at one half their cost. 

A suggestion was presented as to the expediency of pub- 
lishing a Quarterly Journal of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, to take the place in part of the tracts, and to con- 
stitute a channel of communication between the Executive 
Committee and the great body of the friends of Liberal 
Christianity in our parishes. It was stated, that in no one 
year can the Secretary address more than a quarter part of 
our societies, and that public meetings held in Boston and 
other places enable us to reach the ear of perhaps a quar- 
ter more, while some more frequent, simple, and direct 
mode of explaining our plans and awakening their sympa- 
thy might be of great service to our common cause. 

The proposal led to a free conference upon this subject, 
and was finally referred to the Committee on Publications 
to consider and report thereupon. 

The Secretary was requested to present a tabular Report 
of all the Auxiliaries of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, with the amount contributed by them each year. 

The meeting was then adjourned to Monday, June 18, at 
9 o’clock, A. M. 


June 13, 18538. All the members of the Committee 
were present. 

The Committee on Publications made a verbal report on 
the subject of publishing a Quarterly Journal. The meas- 
ure had commended itself to their judgment as one calcu- 
lated to meet the wants and to promote the interests of the 
Association. It was unanimously voted, that the Secretary, 
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under advice of the Committee on Publications, publish the 
first number near the Ist of October next. 

A letter was read from L. D. Post of New York, asking 
for copies of all the publications of the Association for the 
Library of Oregon College. It was voied, that the Secre- 
tary be authorized to forward to Mr. Post a copy of all our 
publications, as a gift to the institution above named. 

At this meeting some conversation was held on the duty 
of remunerating Rey. Mr. Eliot of St. Louis for the privi- 
lege of reprinting his “ Discourses on the Unity of God, and 
Other Subjects,” which the Committee have recently pub- 
lished, and which we find so strongly commended for their 
clear statement, sound argument, graceful style, and gentle 
and conciliating spirit. Believing that this volume will 
haye a wide and successful ministry in the exposition and 
recommendation of our views of religion, it was voted to 
send to their author five hundred copies of the work. 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Report, it was stated, was at 
that time coming from the press. It was thought by the 
Committee that a larger number than usual should be 
printed, for distribution not only among the Auxiliaries, but 
in those Societies also in which no Auxiliary has been 
established. The declaration it contains of our denomina- 
tional belief and position giyes it a peculiar interest and im- 
portance, and it was voted that fifteen thousand copies be 
printed. 

The meeting was adjourned to Monday, the 11th of July, 
at 94 o’clock, A. M. 


. July 11, 1853. All the members of the Committee were 
present with the exception of Mr. Alger. | 

_ The Secretary gave a brief account of his doings and 

correspondence, stating that he had written to many of the 
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Auxiliaries, and had entered into engagements to preach in 
various places in behalf of the Association. 

He presented a tabular Report of the number, and contri- 
butions each year, of the Auxiliaries of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, accompanied by some suggestions in 
regard to their increased usefulness. The Report was 
accepted, and the Secretary was requested to mature some 
of the plans for increased system and efficiency which were 
here suggested. Some of the facts brought to view in this 
Report, and plans there proposed, will be found in this 
number of the Journal, under the head of “ Our Auxil- 
iaries.” 

The Committee received with pleasure a suggestion that 
the “‘ Golden Branch Society,” in Phillips Academy, Exe- 
ter, N. H., would gladly accept a donation of all our im- 
portant doctrinal publications. Believing that in no way 
can a -be{ter appropriation be made of our works than 
by depositing them in the libraries of schools and acade- 
mies, where they will be accessible to inquiring minds, it 
was voted that the Secretary send copies of all our publica- 
tions to the Society above named. 

At this meeting, the Secretary gave some account of a cor- 
respondence he had had with a view of securing the prepa- 
ration and publication, during the year, of four or more 
tracts of a larger size than the average of those we have 
hitherto issued, and on topics of a deep and timely interest. 
Votes were passed approving and consummating the steps 
here referred to, and which will result in due time, we 
hope, in sending forth works on highly important subjects 
from some of the ablest writers in the denomination. 

The Annual Congregational Register has been issued for 
several years as a tract of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. As remarks haye sometimes been made tending to 
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show that it would be more acceptable if it appeared ear- 
lier in the season, it was voted that the Register for 1854 be 
published as usual, and that the Secretary be requested to 
prepare it in readiness for an early distribution. 

After some other business, chiefly of unimportant details, 
the meeting was adjourned to August 8, at 94 o’clock, 


A. M. 


August 8, 1853. The Committee were all present with 
the exception of Dr. Hall and Mr. Fearing. 

The Secretary gave his usual account of the correspond- 
ence and doings of the last month. ~The most important 
subject that occupied the attention of the Committee at this 
meeting was a proposition as to the expediency of publish- 
ing a volume of Dr. Channing’s Select Works. It was 
stated that the six-volume edition contained matter of very 
unequal interest to the general reader, and that book-agents 
oftentimes found the bulkiness of that edition an objection 
to its sale. It was also stated that the publisher of Chan- 
ning’s Works had expressed a wiJlingness to print one vol- 
ume of Channing’s Writings, containing four or five hundred 
pages, and embracing the most able and valuable portion 
of his publications. If published in a neat style, and fur- 
nished at a low price, as from its small cost it might be, it 
was thought a large edition might be disposed of, especially 
if colporteurs were employed for this purpose. In this con- 
nection, the Secretary referred to extracts from letters-he 
had received from friends of our cause in various places, 
expressing a belief that a well-devised system of book- 
distribution would be eminently successful. Brief quota- 
tions from some of these letters will be foun’ in this num- 
ber of the Journal, under the head of ‘ Extracts from 
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The measure here presented to the attentign of the Com- 
mittee, it was felt, was an important one, requiring careful 
consideration. Such an edition of Channing’s Select Works 
could not be published without assuming some responsibility 
on the part of the Association. Will our friends support us 
in this enterprise? Is it one of the objects for which we 
can make an appeal for their help? Will it command 
their sympathy and codperation? Has the interest in the 
distribution of Channing’s Works subsided? Is there any 
other way in which we can more effectually make our 
views of religion known to the world, and defend them be- 
fore an intelligent public? Are there not important por- 
tions of his Works, especially his Evidences of Christianity, 
his Lecture on Miracles, his Letter on Catholicism, and his 
defence of Unitarian Christianity in general, which are as 
well suited to the wants of the present hour as they were 
fitted to the day of their publication, and can we find more 
choice and forcible words in which to give the truth to the 
world ? : 

These are but a few of the queries which demanded the 
attention of the Committee, and led to a free and long inter- 
change of opinion. The first thing that was needful seemed 
to be, an exact knowledge of some important facts in the 
case, and to obtain these the following vote was passed : — 

That a committee of three be appointed to prepare a 
select volume of Dr. Channing’s Works, containing from 
350 to 450 pages; also to ascertain the cost of an edition 
of ten or twenty thousand copies, and the amount of respon- 
sibility which the Association would have to assume in its 
publication ; and also to report a plan for the employment 
of colporteurs in the sale of this and other publications. 

The Secretary and Messrs. Alger and Lincoln were 
afterwards designated to constitute this committee. 
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The Secretary stated that he had written to thirty-four 
persons in various parts of the United States, who had acted 
as agents of the American Unitarian Association for the 
sale of our books, transmitting to them their accounts with 
the Association, and requesting that proceeds of sales might 
be forwarded to the Treasurer. These accounts are mostly 
small, for not many books have been placed in each agent’s 
hands, and sometimes copies of books are given away or 
are sold at cost. Still, the continuance and oversight of 
this agency in so many places, far and near, is a vastly im- 
portant work in the wide and effectual distribution of our 
works. 

At this meeting, also, a letter was read from C. Coleman, 
executor of the will of the late Augustus Graham of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., informing the Association that Mr. Graham had 
bequeathed $10,000 for the use of the Association, and that 
the executor was now ready to pay fifty per cent. of that 
sum. . 

The Secretary was requested to acknowledge the receipt 
of the letter. 

A proposition relative to the purchase of some copies of 
-Forrest’s ‘* View of the Rise and Progress of the Trinitarian 
Theology,” an American edition of which has recently 
been published by Professor F. Huidekoper, of Meadville, 
Pa., was referred to the Committee on Publications. 

Some other matters engaged the attention of the Com- 
mittee at this long and eamest session. The sum of fifty 
dollars was appropriated, for one year, for the support of 
public worship in the Christian Union Chapel, near New- 
port, Rhode Island, where meets a small society of Liberal 
Christians with whom Dr. Channing sometimes worshipped, 
-and in whose prosperity he always felt a deep interest. 
Though the sum appropriated be small, it may be received 
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as an expression of our hope that it may encourage a little 
band of disciples, and as a grateful remembrance of their 
friend. 

The Unitarian society in Detroit, Mich., has been pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in the disaster that disappointed its hopes 
in regard to its house of worship, and merits great praise 
for its courage and perseverance ; and the Committee were 
glad to appropriate the sum of two hundred dollars as a 
token of our fraternal sympathy and help. 

A letter was read from Rey. A. D. Wheeler of Topsham, 
Me., asking for some codperation with the Maine Unitarian 
churches in the employment of a missionary in that State. 
The letter was referred to the committee appoimted to con- 
sider the subject of the employment of colporteurs. 

Adjourned to September 5, at 94 o’clock, A. M. 


We have heard from a friend the following fact, which 
we may briefly relate. In one of the towns of Illinois re- 
sided Judge »a@ man of eminence in his profession, 
but who for years had been indifferent to the subject of re- 
ligion, and hardly ever marked the Sabbath by an attend- 
ance upon public worship. His example and influence 
were adverse to Christianity. Curiosity led him to listen to 
a Unitarian preacher, who came to spend a few weeks in 
the place. He became deeply interested in the higher 
views of Christian truth which he now heard proclaimed, 
and for ten years he has been ‘a strong supporter of those 
religious institutions which he formerly neglected and al- 
most despised. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


A VENERABLE layman in one of the interior towns in 
New England, an early and persevering friend of our faith, 
thus writes : — 

“*T am pleased with the position which the Association has 
taken in the late Annual Report, and feel sure that it is the best 
movement in behalf of our common cause which has been made for 
years.”’ 


A quiet but earnest laborer in the ministry in one of our 
rural parishes, after remarking that, in consequence of a 
want of union and a proper basis of action among Unita- 
rians, he had felt, for several years, but little interest in the 
anniversary meeting of our body, goes on to observe : — 


“‘ But I was present at the last anniversary, and am most happy 
to say that I rejoice that I was present. I saw, or thought I saw, 
elements strongly at work in our body which I have deemed essen- 
tial to our denominational existence. I am glad something has 
been done to plant ourselves definitely and boldly, and yet with 
all charity, upon the sufficiency of the Scriptures, if we would 
meet either the demands of the rational mind or the divine respon- 
sibilities that rest upon us. The sufficiency of the Scriptures is a 
phrase even more full of meaning to me when applied to the oppo- 
nents than to the advocates of creeds. The Bible is the creed, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible. ‘If any man shall add 
anto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book; and if any man shall take away from the 
word of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part 
out of the book of life,’,—a sentiment as true generally of the 


whole Bible as of the A pocalypse.’” 


It gave us great pleasure to receive the following lines 
from one who holds the highest position among us as an 
able critic and a learned divine : — 
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“¢ Will you permit me to express my humble opinion, that, of all 
books of the kind produced by Unitarians, the treatises just pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association from the pen of 
the Rev. W. G. Eliot are the best for sound, strong, and salutary 
effect. Had I funds at command, I should desire to place a sum 
in your hands to aid in their wide distribution. I know not how 
money could be better used.”’ 


From a town in Central New York a friend writes : — 


«¢ A merchant of this place told me that, within a few years, he 
has disposed of one hundred and fifty copies of Channing’s Works, 
comparatively few, indeed almost none of them, being sold to 
Unitarians; they, I suppose, being supplied from other sources. 
He has sold them, he tells me, to people of all denominations, and 
he has done nothing to urge the sale of them. The books have 
stood upon his shelves, and people have been allowed to see them, 
buy them, and send their neighbors for them.” 


Another friend from the same part of that State writes : — 


‘‘T have sold nearly two hundred sets of Channing’s Works, 
and still have calls for them about as frequently as ever. I should 
like to have you send out a colporteur who shall go through the 
principal towns of Central New York, selling an assortment of 
Unitarian works.” 


A brother in one of the cities in the spesissipe vagy 
writes : — 


‘*Of the colporteur plan I think well, if a competent and ener- 
getic man can be found, and think that a great many books could 
be sold. We are about establishing a depository of books, which 
would serve as a centre of action, and we might work advanta- 
geously together. I have great hope of securing the right kind 
of a man, so as to begin in September.”’ 


From Maine also we have received a letter from which 
we quote. the following : — 


** Tt is thought that now is the time for one or more missionaries 
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to be employed throughout our State, and it is believed that a com- 
petent person would be able to obtain a considerable part of his 
support in the places where he should labor. It is also thought 
that something like the Methodist circuit-preaching could be em- 
ployed to advantage in different parts of the State, and that nuclei 
might thus be formed which in many cases would be likely to 
result in something more strong and permanent.” 


It has been an object of peculiar interest to promote the 
spread of our views in the towns and villages that are 
springing up in the West. The following letter, which it 
will be seen is from an active and zealous missionary and 
book-distributor in that region, we have his permission to 
publish entire, and with his name annexed : — 

“ Geneva, Kane Co., Iil., July 24, 1853. 
“ Dear Sir: — 

‘‘T am pleased with the position, and with the plans and pur- 
poses of the Association, as set forth in your letter of the 12th 
instant, and wish I had the ability to aid it as efficiently in its 
noble and Christian work by the use of the pen, as I can with my 
hands in circulating what others have written. I think it has 
done much, and may do more, of the best kind of work, —not the 
work of making proselytes to a sect, but the work of diffusing the 
spirit of liberality and charity, and spreading the conviction that 
holiness and love are the essential things in religion, and that pos- 
session of Christ’s spirit is the best evidence of Christian charac- 
ter, and that doing Christ’s work is the present mission of Christian 
men and the Christian Church. Were it in my power, I would 
gladly do something to inspire confidence in the efficiency of the 
American Unitarian Association, and to have a larger measure 
of the spirit and life there is in our denomination infused into and 
exerted through this organization. The knowledge of what it 
has done and has opportunity to do may be a means to this end. 
There may be some who think it has done little, if any, good. 
They have head of places where missionary funds and labor 
have been expended apparently in vain; preaching has been main- 
tained for a time, and then discontinued; societies have been 
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organized, and become extinct; meeting-houses have been built, 
and deserted or sold. On the other hand, we may point to ex- 
penditures and efforts eminently successful. The churches in 
Quincy, Rockford, Chicago, Detroit, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, and St. Louis, not to mention others of less importance, are 
instances in which efficient aid has been followed by most cheer- 
ing results. We may also point to the Meadville Theological 
School, what it has done and what we expect from it, and to the 
recently formed Western Conference, as in part the work of the 
Association, and examples of the good it has done in the West. 
Tt has also done a good work in the circulation of books and tracts. 
A single agent has, in connection with missionary labor, circu- 
lated in Northern Illinois and States adjoining more than three 
hundred volumes of books and one thousand tracts and period- 
icals annually, an aggregate in ten years of thirty-two hundred 
volumes and twelve thousand tracts. Other agents have per- 
haps done as much or more in Ohio. Many destitute ministers 
of the Christian denomination have thus been supplied with Chan- 
ning’s Works, Dewey’s Discourses, Mrs. Dana’s Letters, the writ- 
ings of Ware, Peabody, and Worcester, Livermore's Commenta- 
ries, Burnap’s Lectures, and a variety of books of a similar kind, 
constituting a small library of great importance and value. Many 
neighborhoods, also, have been supplied with the Gospel of the 
printed page, where there was not an opportunity to hear it from 
the preacher’s living voice. Have these books and tracts been 
read? lave the thoughts and sentiments of their authors been 
received into the minds and hearts of the people? Have any been 
converted to a liberal faith? or has any other good been done? 
Yes. Many and frequent are the acknowledgments of obligation 
and expressions of gratitude to be heard from those who have read 
these books. With language of deep and strong emotion do men 
often declare their sense of the importance and value of the ideas 
they have thus received. The best evidence that the books have 
been read is that their sentiments and Janguage are heard from the 
lips of the people. Preachers preach them and hearers repeat 
them, and readers circulate the books and tracts for the benefit of 
others. One takes a copy of Channing’s Works and reads it, and 
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becomes in a few years a missionary of the Association. Another 
reads Worcester on Depravity and Atonement, and the Christian 
Layman, and says, ‘Though I have preached the doctrines of 
Total Depravity and Vicarious Atonement and the Trinity for 
many years, I can preach them no more.’ Another reads Dewey 
on Life, and Clarke on Forgiveness, and though he sees no neces- 
sity for changing his denominational relations, goes to work with 
all his heart to liberalize and vitalize his brethren with these 
views of truth. Young men read, and determine that they will go 
to Meadville and prepare for the ministry. Liberal-minded, true- 
hearted men of other denominations read Eliot’s doctrinal Ser- 
mons, or some other positive statement of our faith, and express 
their surprise and joy to find Unitarians so nearly in harmony 
with themselves. Facts like the above have occurred, and are be- 
coming more and more frequent, as the result of what the Associa- 
tion has done and is doing in the circulation of books and tracts. 
Were it proper to do so, many personal narratives of experience 
of a deeply interesting character might be given, showing how 
ignorance and prejudice have been removed, a spirit of inquiry 
awakened, and a liberalizing and elevating moral influence has 
been exerted by this agency of the Association. ‘To the question, 
What has the Association done in the West? we can reply by 
reference to these things. Here are churches planted and sus- 
tained, until they have organized a missionary association among 
themselves, and are at work for the spread of truth and the promo- 
tion of holiness and love. Here is a school of the prophets which 
is sending forth yearly its bands of missionaries of the cross. 
Here are numbers who have been converted to our faith, and are 
preaching it as the Gospel of the grace of God. 

‘‘ But more than this, and better than any sectarian work we 
have done, we can point to the growing spirit of liberality and 
charity, and zeal for practical Christianity, which are beginning to 
characterize the people of the West; the spirit of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in other churches which is being developed and exerting a 
powerful influence, and with increasing energy and efficiency 
working out the results we desire to witness. It is true the Asso- 
ciation cannot claim to have done all this. No association or de- 
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nomination can claim to have done it all. But the American Uni- 
tarian Association has done part of it; and in proportion to the 
means it has possessed and employed, it has done a large part, a 
successful and noble work. What it has done is evidence of its 
power to do more, and should encourage the friends of Liberal 
Christianity to make it a still more active and efficient agency for 
the spread of truth and the promotion of righteousness and love. 
The signs of the times are full of hope for our cause. There is a 
special call to fidelity to our high trust as stewards of God’s rich- 
est gifts to humanity, and to increased effort to disseminate the 
doctrines and spirit of our faith. The Association has done much ; 
but if the spirit, life, and energy of the-denomination were in- 
fused into and made to act through it, —ifa fair proportion of the 
wealth possessed by Unitarians was committed to its direction and 
employed in the execution of its plans of usefulness, it might do 
much more and better than it has yet done. 
“Yours truly, 


“oA, H. Conant. 
‘’ Rev. Dr. Mites.’’ 


OUR AUXILIARIES. 


From a tabular Report, prepared by the request of the 
Executive Committee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, we select a few facts for publication. 

The religious societies in our denomination offer aid to 
the Association in two different ways. In some there is an 
organized Auxiliary, with its rules and officers, who collect 
and transmit funds, and receive and distribute tracts; in 
others, a general collection is made from time to time, or a 
contribution taken up, but without the agency of a formal 
Auxiliary. 


In the end, these two plans accomplish very nearly the 
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same result. A connection is established between the parish 
and the Association, through which flows not only the ma- 
terial aid received, but the more important current of sym- 
pathy and friendliness. Without the hearty codperation of 
our parishes our Association is nothing, it represents noth- 
ing, it can do nothing ;-and provided we are encouraged 
and strengthened by that codperation, it cannot matter 
much by what method it is extended; we must here leave 
each parish to adopt the course which each may prefer. 

At the same time, however, we may be permitted to add, 
that there are some important advantages, as all experience 
has proved, attending the plan of having a formally organ- 
ized Auxiliary. It secures the appointment of some one to 
attend to the collection of money and to the distribution of 
tracts. We all know what is the usual lot of that work 
which it is every body’s business to do; and in the manage- 
ment of any undertaking whatever, much is accomplished 
by having a specific task assigned to some one who shall 
feel that the duty and responsibility rests upon him. 

But there is another consideration which gives a decided 
preference to the Auxiliary. It introduces an element of 
method and system into the management of the interests of 
the Association. An Auxiliary which has its annual meet- 
ing, and annual report, and annual choice of officers, will 
naturally fall into the plan of a stated annual collection of 
funds. By no one thing are we so much crippled as from 
irregularity in the reception of contributions from our 
parishes. It is capable of demonstration, from the statistics 
before us, that we lose every year from this source between 
two and three thousand dollars. Full one third of our Aux- 
iliaries omit to make an annual return. 

There are parishes in our denomination which have been 
the firm and steadfast supporters of this Association from 
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its first organization twenty-eight years ago, and which have 
sent a contribution to its funds every year without fail. We 
should be glad to repeat their names. Not in all cases are 
they our oldest societies, nor our largest societies, nor our 
wealthiest societies, though many of them are of this de- 
scription; but they are the parishes which no doubt manage 
all their religious and charitable interests upon some settled 
plan, with some consistency of aim and some stability of 
purpose; and all these qualities have reacted upon them- 
selves, and been no small element of their own stability and 
prosperity. They have constituted our main reliance from 
the beginning. The Association could have done nothing 
without them. If the tree planted by Channing, Bancroft, 
Thayer, Ripley, and others among the living as well as the 
dead, has borne any good fruit, we all know where its roots 
have struck down the deepest, and have gathered the richest 
materials for its growth. 

The vast importance of more system in the collection of 
funds for the Association is seen by some very significant 
comparisons. ‘There are several small country parishes, 
too poor in many cases to support preaching all the year 
round, but which have, formed the habit of sustaining an 
Auxiliary to our Association, and have sent us their sub- 
scriptions every year without failure. These subscriptions 
have been small, perhaps only twenty or thirty dollars a 
year. But look to the aggregate in a series of fifteen or 
twenty years. It amounts to a sum creditable to their sys- 
tematic perseverance, and on which the Executive Commit- 
tee can always rely ;—nor this alone ; it exceeds by hun- 
dreds of dollars the aggregate furnished by some of our 
largest and wealthiest parishes, which take up a contribution 
only now and then, nobody knows and nobody cares when. 
It is not because the large and wealthy society is indiffer- 
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ent to the interests of our Association, but solely because it 
has not formed the habit of yielding a methodical and, 
regular support. 

One other fact is so striking, that it claims a special no- 
tice by itself. In one of the States of our Union, in which 
there is not a single Unitarian Society, there has been for 
many years, in a small town, an Auxiliary to our Associa- 
tion. Its members are unable to sustain public worship, 
and never have had a preacher of our faith among them. 
But our tracts are regularly received, and as regularly do 
we receive their annual subscriptions. The name of that 
distant town must not be here mentioned, nor the amount we 
have received from it during the past fifteen years, nor the 
comparison of that amount with the amount from some of 
our old and strong societies. But the comparison has been 
made, and if it should not be altogether creditable to those 
wealthy parishes, we wish it might provoke them to good 
works, in sustaining an Association which furnishes to little 
flocks at a distance some of that bread of life which they 
are unable to procure in any other way. 

For these reasons it is to be earnestly hoped that meas- 
ures may be adopted to secure a more systematic codpera- 
tion of our Auxiliaries. Every parish contributing to our 
aid might fix the time when it will annually make its col- 
lections, and a list of these parishes, with the dates of their 
annual collection, might be published in the Quarterly 
Journal. This would remind them of the season of their 
contribution, and serve to promote that system and method 
‘throughout the denomination which it is of such great im- 
portance to introduce. 
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THE POWER OF AN IMPROVED RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


OFrfENTIMEs, in a man’s daily business, a useful thought 
comes into his mind, which, when applied to practice, is 
found to help him in many ways, lessening his toil, relieving 
his perplexities, promoting his comfort, thus proving itself 
to be one of the best friends he could have. It was a good 
thought that did all this. 

So also in a wider circle, a whole community may be 
suffering from some annoyance in their practical interests, 
or from some old and imperfect method of carrying them 
on; till, at length, a bright idea occurs to some one, a new 
plan is tried, it works well, the old method is superseded, 
the old annoyance avoided, and the improved change 
quickly spreads through the whole neighborhood and State. 
It was a good thought that did all this. 

These illustrations may help us to see what a great 
power there is in a good thought. But if it be mighty in 
the sphere of business life, how much more transforming is 
it in the whole domain of religious truth! A man’s relig- 
ious belief is the ideal plan of his life. His conception of 
the character of God is the central and commanding fact of 
that plan. Most of the great social changes which have 
blessed the world have had their root in theology. They 
have been brought about through the power of an improved 
religious belief. 2 

Of a truth so important, and so worthy to be remem- 
bered, we mean now to present several examples. 

It is a better thought about God which lies at the basis of 
that toleration which so much distinguishes the modern 
world from all preceding ages, — a thought that God is too 
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great and too good a being, to have one line of favorites 
marked by some party badge or ceremony; and to cherish 
hatred and wrath against all the rest of his children. 

It is a better thought about God which is the foundation- 
stone of free and popular governments,—a thought that 
God is as equal in his dealings as he is sovereign, as impar- 
tial as he is irresistible, and hence Has made all men to 
stand on a level in regard to their civil privileges and 
rights. When it was announced, ‘* All men are born equal, 
and are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights,” it was a great truth in theology which suggested 
that statement, a conception of God higher and purer than 
the world has yet attained to, and higher than we as a na- 
tion have appreciated ourselves. 

It is a better thought about God which is the moving 
spring of all those reforms which mark this era of the 
world, —the thought that God is a Father, whose heart is 
the abode of a divine tenderness and compassion, who 
remembers even his outcast children, who wishes to reclaim 
the heathen on a distant isle, the seaman who goes down 
upon the deep, the prisoner in his cell, the wretched victim 
of intemperance and lust, the soul of the benighted and 
bleeding slave, and whose spirit we ourselves possess only 
when we follow the example of that Son who came to seck 
and to save the lost. 

It is a better thought about God wehigh has mitigated the 
severity of criminal codes, and introduced into governments 
a milder and more paternal principle, — the thought that 
God’s government over us is not one of continual threaten- 
ing, anger, and wrath, but that, in the rich bounties of his 
providence, in the kind discipline of our lives, in the pa- 
tience that bears long with us, in the gentleness that ever 
guides us, in the goodness that leads us to repentance, — 
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in all this we have the image of one who makes punish- 
ment his strange work, who seeks to overcome obstinacy 
and rebellion by forbearance and love, who thus reveals to 
us the principles by which all government over human 
beings should be maintained. 

It is a better thought about God which has blotted out 
from Christian creeds many of those dark dogmas and 
harsh tenets by which in past ages they have been disfig- 
ured,—the thought that God is too good to punish all the 
children of men for the sin of their first parent, that he is 
too just to lay the retribution of sinners upon the innocent 
head of his Son as their literal substitute, that he is too 
merciful and gracious to doom the immense majority of his 
children to the sufferings of a remediless and everlasting 
woe. 

These are some illustrations of the power of an improved 
religious belief; and to reform that belief, to elevate it, to 
fill it out with nobler and grander conceptions of truth, is 
the highest and best service to humanity in which any body 
of men can be engaged. All other reforms are superficial. 
This is central. By free and earnest inquiry, and the cir- 
culation of higher and sounder views, let it seek to purify 
and lift up the faith of the world ; and such efforts, though 
made by those who are few in numbers and are weak in 
outward power, shall prove by their ultimate results that 
‘*God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty, and the things which are not 
to bring to naught the things which are.” 
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ULRICH ZWINGLE. 


In commencing a series of biographical notices of men 
with whom we claim spiritual affinity, we go back to the 
beginning of the Protestant Reformation, for we find modes 
of thought then entertained which are similar to our own. 
The celebrated Swiss Reformer whose name stands at the 
head of this article was born in 1484, and preceded Luther 
in taking a stand against the falsities and corruptions of the 
Papal Church. Of course we cannot apply to him the de- 
nominational name by which we are known, for controversy 
did not then turn on the question of the unity of God or the 
rank and offices of Christ; but we shall soon see that in his 
general views of religion and interpretations of Scripture, as 
he was the first Protestant of note, so he was also the first 
Protestant theologian of the liberal school. 

The early education of Zwingle was carried on at Berne, 
Vienna, and Basle, at which latter place he studied the- 
ology. In 1506 he became a parish priest at Glarus, 
where for thirteen years he employed his time in a most 
diligent study of the Holy Scriptures, copying the Epistles 
of Paul in the original Greek, and learning them by heart. 
His manuscript, it is said, is still preserved in the public 
library at Zurich. In 1519 he became preacher in the 
cathedral at Zurich. Here he delivered a series of dis- 
courses upon the use and authority of the Scriptures, which 
laid the foundation for the work of reform in which he was 
soon to engage. He assailed the ceremonies, fasts, and 
indulgences of the Church with so much power and success, 
that the government of Zurich sided with him, and passed 
a decree that the Scriptures should be taught without hu- 
man additions. In 1523 the government invited all theo- 
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logians to a public discourse in Zurich, to convict Zwingle 
of any error if they could; but with such masterly ability 
did he conduct the disputation, that he carried the popular 
feeling in favor of his views, and from that time the Popish 
mass.was abolished and images were removed from the 
churches. In 1525 he published a Commentary on True 
and False Religion. His opmions in many important mat- 
ters differed from those of Luther and the other Reformers, 
nor was this difference removed by a conference between 
the Saxon and Swiss leaders, which was~held in 1529. 
Soon after this, Zwingle’s life was unhappily terminated 
by violence. In 1531 a war broke out between the Cath- 
olic and Protestant Cantons, and Zwingle fell in battle, call- 
ing upon his countrymen to “ trust in God.” 

Following this brief outline of the career of this Reform- 
er, we shall now give a few extracts from his writings, 
and some statements of his views, which wil! disclose to us 
the character of his mind and spirit. Writmg of the time 
when he first proclaimed the true word of God, he says: 
‘*] began to preach the Gospel in the year of grace 1516 ; 
that is, at a time when the name of Luther had never been 
heard among these countries. It was not from Luther that 
Tlearned the doctrine of Christ ; it was from God’s word.’ 

_ On the subject of man’s depravity Zwingle held opinions 
which were far in advance of those of Luther and Calvin, 
and which are in close alliance with those held by Unita- 
rians of the present day. Luther and Calvin, as_ is well 
known, following the Augustinian theology, believed that all 
mankind are guilty of the sin of Adam, and few will forget 
the horrible expressions of Calvin’s belief that even infants, 
for that sin, are doomed to the endless torments of hell. 
Zwingle rejected this dogma. In his Commentary on True 
and False Religion he explains. this subject consistently with 
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the lights of reason and conscience, admitting that there is 
a tendency to sin transmitted from father to son, but to this 
he applies the name disease, and reserves the word sin to 
express our actual violation of law, for which alone man 
will be punished hereafter. 

It was perhaps in consequence of his views on this point, 
that he differed from the other Reformers in regard to the 
condition of the virtuous heathen in a future state. The 
doctrine of their everlasting suffering he could not reconcile 
with the justice and goodness of God, and hence he did not 
believe it. It was a proof of rare liberality in that age to 
affirm belief, as he did, in the final happiness of all good 
men who act up to the laws engraven upon their conscien- 
ces. God’s dealings, said he, far from being limited in 
former ages to the Holy Land, extended to the whole 
world. ‘ Plato also drew from a source divine; and if the 
Catos, Camilluses, and Scipios had not been deeply relig- 
ious, could they have acted so nobly as we know they 
did?” 

Zwingle’s sound and just way of looking at the subject 
of religion is further evinced by his views of the Eucha- 
rist. While the other Reformers could not see this sub- 
ject clearly, were still confused in the mists of scholastic 
theology, and retained the notion of some supernatural 
presence in the bread and wine of communion, so that Lu- 
ther’s consubstantiation and‘ the Popish transubstantiation 
differed only by a syllable, Zwingle at once took the ground, 
which all enlightened Protestants now occupy, that the 
Supper of the Lord is merely an affectionate commemora- 
tive service, of which he invited all to partake who desired 
gratefully to remember their Saviour. In the comprehen- 
siveness of his invitation to this communion, he is still in 
advance of the majority of Protestant churches. © : 
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On another point he was in advance of his age. One of 
the theses which he defended he stated in these words: 
‘The children of believing parents are children of God,” 
and hence are not to be brought into the Church by some 
subsequent process of conversion, but are to be regarded as. 
already within its fold; and here he advocated views like 
those recently put forth by the author of “ Christian Nur- 
ture,” and more recently still in the sermon on the ‘‘ Birth- 
right Church.” 

It is to the perpetual honor of Zwingle, that at a time 
when the Reformers were ready enough to use the old 
weapons of religious persecution, and Calvin could burn 
Servetus, his clear and sound mind saw that great principle 
of toleration which our age recognizes, and marked the pre- 
cise limit of it which we now set forth. His words are 
these: ‘ Christians are all the brethren of Christ and of 
one-another, and they have no ‘ fathers’ upon earth ; away; 
therefore, with religious orders, sects, and parties. No 
compulsion should be employed in the case of such as do 
not acknowledge their error, unless by their seditious con- 
duet they. disturb the peace of others.” 

. We have not space to produce other examples of the 
liberality of his spirit, and of his enlightened and rational 
interpretations of the Scriptures, and statements of theology. 
It is evident from what we have said, that the way of look- 
ing at these subjects which is endeared to us as a denomi- 
nation appeared in the earliest dawn of the Protestant Ref- 
ermation, and to one of the honored men connected with 
that world-movement may we point as one with whom we 
claim spiritual relationship. As evidence of the filial and 
confiding piety of Zwingle, we may quote the following 
lines written by him upon his recovery from the plague, by 
which he was-attacked during the prevalence of that malady 
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~ in Zurich, from which city it took “(no fewer than two 
thousand five hundred souls.” Unexpectedly restored to 
his rejoicing flock, Zwingle’s grateful heart broke forth as 
follows : — 


“My Father, God, “Though now delayed, 
Behold me whole! My hour must come, 
Again on earth, Involved perchance 
A living soul! In deeper gloom. 
“ Let sin no more “Tt matters not; 
My heart annoy, Rejoicing yet, 
But fill it, Lord, I'll bear my yoke 
With holy joy. To heaven’s bright gate.” 


That last line in the third stanza seems a prophetic allu- 
sion to the violent death which, as we have already ob- 
served, terminated Zwingle’s life. Hess, in his biography 
of this Reformer, translated by Miss Aiken, has given some 
interesting facts in regard to that death, and with a men- 
tion of a few of these we shall conclude this sketch. 

* Zwingle did not expect a successful issue to the expedi- 
tion in which he,was engaged, because the Catholic army 
was far superior to the Protestant in numbers and force. 
Yet the calm courage that marked the man is indicated in 
the words he then uttered: — ‘‘ Our cause is good, but it is 
ill defended. It will cost my life, and that of a number of 
excellent men who would wish to restore religion to its 
primitive simplicity, and our country to its ancient manners. 
No matter! God will not abandon his servants; he will 
eome to your assistance when you think all lost. My con- 
fidence rests upon him alone, and not upon men; I submit 
myself to his will.” 

- In the beginning of the battle on the bloody field of 
Cappel, Zwingle, who was encouraging the troops by his 
exhortations, received a mortal wound, and fell senseless 
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while the enemy were pursuing their victory. On recover- 
ing his consciousness, he raised himself with difficulty, 
crossed his feeble hands upon his breast, and lifted his 
dying eyes to heaven. Some Catholic soldiers found him 
in this-attitude. Without knowing him, they offered_him a 
confessor. Zwingle would have replied, but was unable to 
articulate ; he refused by a motion of his head. The sol- 
diers then exhorted him to recommend his soul to the Holy 
Virgin. A second sign of refusal enraged them. ‘ Die, 
then, obstinate heretic!” cried one, and pierced him with 
his sword. When, the next day, the body was recognized 
as Zwingle’s, it was burned, and its ashes were scattered to 
the winds. 


THE WORLDLING. 


Every body in our town knew Jacob Monton. Boy and 
man, he had lived there nearly fifty years. His father died 
before my remembrance; but I have heard old people 
speak of him as an honest and hard-working man, all 
whose ambition was centred in one object, —to clear his 
farm from debt, so that his only child, Jacob, might have a 
fair start in the world. 

To tell the truth, Jacob was a very likely young fellow. 
{remember well that his fair personal appearance and 
pleasing manners made him quite a favorite among his 
schoolmates. Many were the fine things prediqged about 
Jacob. Young persons from eighteen to twenty years of 
age are generally much addicted, you know, to castle- 
building. If any one among them was to leave his native 
town, and embark in mercantile or commercial adventure, 
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end return in middle life, with a fortune, to spend the rest 
of his days in a position of influence and honor, who was 
more likely to turn this prophecy into a history than Jacob 
Monton? If any one among them should go to college, 
attain professional eminence, and fill offices of high distinc- 
tion, who stood a fairer chance to march up such a path as 
this than Jacob Monton ? 

These visions of things to come, which mark the first 
fresh years of youth, — there is something about them which 
I never can treat lightly. They have long since passed 
away with me, for | am in that period of life in which the 
hard realities of advanced maturity succeed the beautiful 
dreams of youth. Still, I retain my sympathy with all the 
bright hopes of fresh hearts; and I never see a young man 
with a thoughtful eye peering into the future, without trying 
to fancy in what outlines and colors that future pictures 
itself to him. I have often thought there was a world of 
wisdom in the saying, ‘* Revere the dreams of thy youth.” 
- Who knows but that some good spirit may in this way seek 
to animate one’s motives, by affording some shadowy 
glimpse of his possibilities ? 

_ But, I hardly know why it was, Jacob Monton appeared 
to have no promptings of a generous ambition. To the’ 
surprise of most persons, he finally resolved to confine his 
life to the old paternal farm. ‘This was not the worst of it. 
I agree with those who say that few positions in life are 
more independent and happy than that of a cultivated and 
noble-minded man on his farm ; but suppose the farm sinks 
the man? I dare say it is*a mere fancy of mine, but it did 
seem to fhe as if the life of Jacob’s father, for many years 
so intensely eager earthward, had cast a strange spell over 
the fortunes of the son. It was as if some invisible influ- 
ences were binding down the soul of the young man to the 
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successful management of those acres, and he had not 
strength of will enough to rise up to any thing higher and 
better. It is a mysterious subject, — the hereditary in- 
fluence of a father’s spirit upon the life of his child; and 
it is-indeed a solemn question for a parent to ask, To 
what am I binding the hopes and ambition of my son? 
Perhaps the case had been better with Jacob Monton if 
he had met with any crisis, change, or deep passionate ex- 
perience, that might have aroused the better elements of his 
nature. Say what we will in mournful phrase about the vi- 
cissitudes of life, it seems to me that they have a ministry 
with which we cannot dispense. _ I wonder if the writer in 
the Psalms did not have this idea in his mind when he said, 
** Because they have no changes, therefore they fear not 
God?” I have often noticed, in my observations of life, 
that leaving one’s home, forming new acquaintances, em- 
barking in a field of large enterprise, deep interest in some 
study, the passion of love, disappointment of one’s hopes, — 
some one of these things seems to awaken a man’s ener- 
gies, and to make something more and better of him than it 
is likely he otherwise would have been. But Jacob Monton 
passed through no renewing influences. His life flowed on 
in one calm current, and amid the gentlest changes in the 
world the earthy element seemed to be throwing its net 
fold atter fold over his soul. After living a few years a 
bachelor, he finally married a neighbor and former school- 
mate. She proved a most excellent wife. Indeed, for 
years she was the only spiritual and generous element in 
his house. As I look round into the homes of my acquaint- 
ances in the town, how often do I find the hopeful, cheer- 
ing, and improving influence of the family represented 
solely by the wife and mother! I am in no mood to indite 
an empty compliment to the sex; but I am sure I have 
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asked a hundred times, How would every high, generous, 
refined, and refining cause prosper, were it not for the in- 
fluence of woman? It was Jacob Monton’s misfortune that 
he never felt any devoted attachment, and his worldliness 
had “become too rigid to yield to the softening and purer 
influences of home. Perhaps in his case there was but one 
power that could have broken it up. Alas that his mind 
had been steeled against all truths of religion by the absurd 
forms and excesses in which alone they had been presented 
to him! 

How can I give the history of a ten years’ struggle ? and 
yet it was not a struggle, so unresistingly did Monton yield 
to the slimy serpent that had encircled him. Business 
called me to a different part of the country. I would not 
have believed, on my return, that it was possible for a man 
to change so much in so short a time. Could we look in 
upon the secrets of all hearts, what awful tragedies should 
we see going on beneath those appearances which are so 
undisturbed on the surface! You will remember the lines 
of Gray’s Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, in 
which he glances at the future experiences of the young 
men whom he then saw sporting beneath “ the distant spires 
and antique towers” of that far-famed seat of learning : — 

“ These shall the fury Passions tear, 
” The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame, that skulks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth, 
That inly gnaws the secret heart ; 
© And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged, eomfortless Despair, 
And Sorrow’s piercing dart.” 


The vulture that was preying upon Monton’s soul was 
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one that was not named here, — it was worldliness, an in- 
tense love of selfish gain, a care for mammon which ate in 
like a canker, and seemed to destroy every element of true 
life. How I thought of that saying, “To be carnally 
minded is death”! 2 

The literal death of the body came not long after. An 
exposure to a rain brought on a severe cold, which settled 
upon his lungs. ~ His decline was gentle, attended by no 
pain, and he felt sure that he was to get well; he could not 
die, he should plough up that field. Never shall I forget 
the last interview I had with him. " It was perhaps two days 
before his death. He was bolstered up in bed. Before 
him was an open pocketbook, and deeds, mortgages, notes, 
were all around him on the bed-clothes. As he stretched 
out his long, bony fingers to take them up, and gazed at 
them intently through his deep-sunken eyes, and seemed to 
have no wish or thought for any thing else, I asked myself, 
Is this the Jacob Monton of whom, twenty years ago, such 
high hopes were cherished? Am I in the power of that 
mammon which can transform a fair, promising youth into 
such a dying and dead worldling as he ? 

It was but the other day that I attended his funeral. 
There was the usual gathering of neighbors and relatives, 
and every thing was done to bear witness to that outward 


respect commonly shown when a man of substance and’ | 


standing is taken away; but there were sad thoughts that 
struck down deep into many hearts, as we felt that over 
his grave there rose none of those fair hopes by which 


death is sometimes transfigured and glorified. 
- 3 
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AN HOUR IN OUR OFFICE-ROOM. 


WE were pleased the other morning to see a venerable 
and honored layman from a Southern city enter our office, 
who, after the usual salutations, remarked that he wished 
we might establish a Depository in the place where he 
lived, for the sale of all Unitarian publications. It imme- 
diately occurred to us that we had an open account with 
a bookseller in that city, and, on turning to our books, 
we found and read his name. ‘“ Ah, yes,” said our friend, 
“there are Unitarian books in his store. But let me tell 
you something about that Here, in New England, where 
you have obtained for yourselves an acknowledged position 
among Christian denominations, a bookseller, I suppose, 
does not hesitate to advertise Unitarian works, and to have 
them conspicuously on his shelves. It is not so with us. 
There Unitarians are often ranked with the followers of 
Tom Paine. The open sale of our books would bring 
upon a store the odium of all Orthodox Christians, and 
they would desert it. Stich works as this bookseller dis- 
poses of are sold clandestinely. The other day I went to 
his store and called for a Unitarian book, which I had rea- 
son to know was there. At first I was assured the book 
was not in the store. But persisting in the search, | found 
it on the top shelf in the back room. It is very common to 
deny having such books, especially in the presence ‘of 
members of other sects.” 

Afier making some arrangements preparatory to the 
establishment of the Depository which our friend desired, 
we bade him good morning, and he left us to our reflections 
upon the fact he had named. ; 

So far as these attempts to prevent the reading of our 
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books spring from ignorance, prejudice, and Jesuitical 
policy, no fair mind can hesitate as to the light in which 
they are to be regarded. We do not so much blame the 
bookseller; he sets up his store merely for business pur- 
poses, and naturally adopts the course best fitted to win 
success, though we should have thought better of him if 
either he had not taken the books at all, or not denied 
having them when they were on his shelves. But we 
blame that unchristian state of feeling in the community 
which tempts him to resort to such shifts-and expedients, 
which seeks to put any subject of legitimate inquiry under 
the ban of popular hatred, and foolishly thinks it can shut 
out all knowledge by the wicked and impotent barriers it 
seeks to erect. 

Even where these attempts are suggested by an enlight- 
ened and conscientious conviction that Unitarian books 
abound with error, they indicate a disloyalty to the first 
principle of Protestantism, and a want of confidence in 
the triumph of truth. Let the encounter be fair, open, and 
manly. Is it for a moment thought that, in such an age as 
this, all investigation can be shut out? Is this peculiar 
horror of Unitarian books to be regarded as a concession to 
their attractiveness and ability? Will not the very fact 
that they are forbidden books tempt some to read them 
with no small degree of curiosity and eagerness ? 

We had got precisely to this point in our reflections, 
when a letter was put into our hands, the contents of which 
afforded a remarkable confirmation of our thoughts. It 
was from a young man, an entire stranger to us, who had 
received a liberal education, and was then engaged in keep- 
ing school in the midst of an Orthodox community. He 
writes, that, tempted to look into some of those books which 
he had heard everywhere denounced, he was surprised to 
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find them unfolding high and spiritual views of religion, 
which had most deeply interested him. His object in writ- 
ing was to ask for an additional supply of them, and to 
say that they had seriously turned his thoughts to the duty 
of a preparation for the Unitarian ministry. 

We will only add, that the two facts thus singularly 
brought under our notice within an hour stand, it seems 
to us, somewhat in the relation of natural cause and effect. 
Of course, we shall forgive our kind friends this particular 
result of the plan they prefer to follow. Something that 
Solomon says about “stolen waters” is worth thinking 
about, and manliness, candor, and generous confidence 
are the best means of subserving the truth. 


THE FRUIT OF TIMELY EFFORT. 


In asking the aid of our friends to sustain small but hope- 
ful societies in the growing cities of the West, we may point 
to instances of signal success in this work, to encourage us 
to continued exertion. The facts connected with one so- 
ciety have recently come to our knowledge, and they seem 
so remarkable, that we cannot forbear presenting them in 
some détail. We know that other examples, even more 
striking than the following, may be named. 

Nineteen years ago a small, struggling society asked aid 
of the American Unitarian Association. It was one of 
those cases in which a little seed then sown promised a 
good harvest in due time, and the assistance was bestowed. 
That society has paid back all it had received, is free 
from debt, owns a large church, has been favored ‘for many 
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years with an able and devoted minister, comprises a con- 
gregation of four hundred: hearers, raises yearly twenty- 
two hundred dollars for its annual expenses, and appropriated 
in one year, in addition to this, eighteen hundred dollars for 
repairs on the church, the same sum the next year for pay- 
ing off old debts, and gave, the year following that, four hun- 
dred dollars for Western missions, — thus making ten thou- 
sand six hundred dollars, which it raised in three years. Is 
not this a vigorous and fruitful plant from the little seed 
scattered a few years ago? Are not future results like this 
worthy of some effort now ? 


ARGUMENT OF CHURCH AUTHORITY. 


Converts to Romanism take this argument out of the 
mouths of Protestants, and compel them to resort to the 
grounds which Unitarians have always contended for, — 
those of a ‘rational conviction.”” We were reminded of 
this in reading the following from the London Examiner 
for June 18, 1853 : — 


**On ‘Tuesday the annual visitation of the Provincial Synod 
was held by the Archbishop of Dublin in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
His Grace delivered an eloquent charge to the assembled clergy, 
in the course of which reference was made to the numerous con- 
versions which have taken place in both the Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic churches during the last few years. 

‘The conversions to Romanism of late years, especially in 
England, though a very insignificant number compared with the 
whole mass of the population, have yet exceeded very far any 
thing that can be remembered by the present generation, or by 
the preceding. And the number of recent conversions to our 
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Church in this island (not to mention the conversions to various 
Protestant communions in the United States) is very much greater 
still. It has been often remarked, that these latter have taken 
place chiefly among the humbler classes of society ; and that. on 
the other hand, the accessions to the Church of Rome have been 
chiefly among the gentry and the clergy; and a stranger might 
be disposed, at the first glance, to consider this as forming a pre- 
sumption that education and intelligence are favorable to the 
cause of Rome, and that comparative ignorance and want of in- 
tellectual culture predispose men to the reception of Protestant 
views. But on closer inquiry, he would find that those of the 
educated classes who have embraced Romanism have done so, 
for the most part, by their own admission, not from investigation 
of evidence, and on grounds of rational conviction, but by delib- 
erately giving themselves up to the guidance of feeling and imagi- 
nation. Argumentative powers, indeed, and learning, several of 
them possess in a high degree, but these advantages they think 
themselves bound to lay aside and to disparage in all that per- 
tains to religion. ‘Though well capable by nature and education 
of weighing evidences, they decry all appeal to evidence, either 
for the truth of Christianity generally, or of any particular doc- 
trine, and place the virtue of faith in a ready reception of what 
a man is told, without any more ‘reason for the hope that is in 
him’ than the pagans have for their belief. They are led, and 
consider it right to be led, by a craving for the beautiful, the 
splendid, and picturesque. They deliberately prefer what will 
afford most scope for the exercise of their feelings and the grati- 
fication of their fancy, and they find the Church of Rome the 
one which best affords them all that they desire.”’ 


GROWTH OF LIBERALITY. 


Every token of progress towards a broad, comprehensive 
charity is worth gathering up, and a token so prominent as 
4 * 
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the following must not be passed by. The Rev. Henry 
Wilson gave the Eight Bampton Lectures in 1851, and the 
Lectures are just published. They are on the ‘‘ Communion 
of Saints”; and the author finds the true Catholic bond 
of union among Christians “in the identity of their dispo- 
sitions and purposes, rather than in their dogmatic or his- 
toric faith.” His work is said to be that * of a solid thinker, 
as charitable in disposition as his views are large and phil- 
osophical.” 


IMPROVED CONDITION OF LABORERS. 


In looking over the English periodicals, we have often 
been struck with the many evidences of improvement in 
the condition of the working classes. Especially in the 
large manufacturing towns, by abridging the hours of labor, 
by schools, by lectures, by temperance, the comfort and 
good living of the operatives have of late been vastly im- 
proved ; and in regard to all these things there seems to 
be a zeal and ambition in England worthy of great praise. 
We see it stated in the * Birmingham Journal,” that from 
tables compiled by Mr. Corder, clerk to the guardians, the 
great changes in the social condition of the people within 
the last six years appear in a striking light. In 1848, we 
find from these returns that ‘no fewer than 76,000 persons 
were in a state of pauperism, and received parish relief ; 
while in 1852, the number had collapsed to 22,000; that 
is to say, 54,000 had been raised from a state of abject 
dependence nage public iil to a condition of indepen-. 
dent existence.” 
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NEW WAY TO PROMOTE POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 


“THE course of popular education,” says the London 
Eclectic Review, “has recently received a powerful im- 
pulse through the influence of the Lord Mayor of London. 
His Lordship’s first step has been to invite to an entertain- 
ment at the Mansion House the mayors and provosts of 
all the principal towns in Great Britain and Ireland. On 
the following day, a conference was held, at which the 
great purpose of this convention of municipal authorities 
was explained, and a deputation from the governmental 
department of practical art attended. The object as ex- 
plained by them was to give effect to her Majesty’s recom- 
mendation on opening the present Parliament, that a vigor- 
ous effort should be made for the promotion of the study of 
practical art and science among all classes of the com- 
munity. The municipal authorities assembled reported the 
efforts which had been made in their respective localities, 
and discussed the best method for securing a uniform sys- 
tem of operation throughout the country. In the evening 
of the same day, the mayors met at the Mansion House an 
unusually brilliant assembly, which included the most dis- 
tinguished men in every department of art and science, and 
the foremost advocates of educational advancement. On 
this occasion the Mansion House was decorated with the 
most exquisite specimens of sculpture and painting ; but 
the main feature of the exhibition was an immense collec- 
tion of educational models and apparatus, indicating the 
highest point to which this important department has ad- 
vanced, and showing: the successive steps by which the 
learner rises froni the lowest to the highest attainments in 
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art and mechanical science. This important series of as- 
semblies was appropriately closed by a conversazione held 
on the 14th of July, to which the Lord Mayor invited all 
the most eminent mén in literature and art throughout 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.” The Eclectic justly 
‘adds: ‘It is impossible to speak too highly of such well- 
considered and public-spirited arrangements. The highest 
and best results may be anticipated from them.” 


DECLARATION OF OPINION 


IN THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


An error having been made in the printing of this Report, we 


here republish the last few pages precisely as they were adopted 
by the Committee. 


THERE are two somewhat distinct points of view from 
which Unitarian Christianity may be set forth and explained. 
It may be considered relatively and controversially, or di- 
rectly and positively. For different purposes each mode is 
best, and we will not shrink from either. Adopting the 
first method, it is to be affirmed that we as a body disbelieve 
in the triune nature of God, not on account of any mystery 
connected with the doctrine, but because it is entirely desti- 
tute of proof from nature, reason, experience, or Scripture. 
We disbelieve in all those commonly defended views of the 
principles and results of the Divine government which ap- 
pear to us to involve a vindictive character; in the current 
dogmas of the total depravity and helplessness of human 
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_hature, and the dogma of the dislocation and degradation’ 
of the material world and the causal introduction of physi- 
cal death into it by the sin of the first man; in the Deity 
of Christ; in an infinite sacrifice vicariously expiating for, 
and purchasing the pardon of, the sins of mankind ; in the 
arbitrary election of some to eternal bliss, and condemna- 
tion of others to eternal torture; in the resurrection of the 
fleshly body at any future day of judgment ;— disbelieve that 
Christianity is any after-expedient devised for the magical 
salvation of man, or that the Scriptures are plenarily in- 
spired, that is, are the literal composition of God. “On the 
other hand, we as a body do believe in the unity and in the 
paternal character and merciful government of God; in 
man’s natural capacity of virtue and liability to sin, and in 
the historic and actual mingled sinfulness and goodness of 
all human character; in the divinely ordained Jaws and 
orderly development of the natural world, admitting the 
facts of imperfection and the ravages of sin as incident to 
the scheme ; in the supernatural appointment of Christ as 
a messenger from God ; in the originally given and never 
wholly forfeited ability of man to secure his salvation by 
a right improvement of his faculties and opportunities, 
whether in Christian or in pagan lands; in the immediate 
and unreturning passage of the soul, on release from the 
body, to its account and reward ; in the remedial as well 


as retributive office and intention of the Divine punish- 
- ments; and we regard Christianity, not as in contradiction 


- 
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to, but as in harmony with, the teachings and laws of na- 
ture, — not as a gracious annulment of natural religion, or 
a devised revision of it, or antidote to it, but as a divine 
announcement of its real doctrines with fulfilling complete- 
ness and crowning authority, its uncertainties being re- 
moved, and its dim points illuminated, and its operative 
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‘force made historic, through the teachings, life, character, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, of which we rever- 
ently receive the Scriptures as furnishing an authentic and 
reliable record, to be studied and discriminated under the 
guidance of reason, in the light of learning, and by the 
laws of universal criticism. 

Let us next adopt the second method of definition, offer- 
ing a direct and positive statement of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and peculiarities of the Unitarian interpretation of 
Christianity. As a denomination, — with as few qualifica- 
tions aif exceptions, probably, as mark the opinions of any 
one sect in Christendom, — we unite and agree in the fol- 
lowing positiens and views. We believe in the absolute 
perfection of the one living, the only wise and true God. 
We believe in the omniscient scrutiny of his providence,’ 
the unspeakable nearness of his spirit, accessible to every 
obedient soul as the medium of regeneration and element 
of eternal life. We believe in the supernatural authority 
of Christ as a Teacher, in his divine mission as a Re- 
deemer, in his moral perfection as an example. We be- 
lieve in the Scriptures as containing the recorded history 
of the promulgation of a revelation. We believe in the 
existence and influence of hereditary evil, but hold that 
man is morally free and responsible, living under a dispen- 
sation of justice and mercy wherein he is capable, by piety, 
purity, love, and good works, of securing the approval ot 
God and fitting himself for heaven. We believe in the all- 
transcending importance of a thoroughly earnest religious 
faith and experience, diffused through all the character, 
spread over all the life, consecrating all the motives, gov- 
erning all the conduct, purifying and softening all the 

i consummating the dignity, peace, and joy of man in_ 
this world, and especially constituting his acceptableness 
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for ever in the holy and loving eye of God. We are not 
infidels, spurning God’s word, deifying human reason, and 
proudly relying on our own merits for admission to heaven, 
but, with deepest sense of human frailty and sin, we bow 
before every manifest token of God’s will, and humbly 
trust in his pardoning goodness, so eminently certified to 
us through Christ, for salvation at last. We believe that 
in the immortal life beyond the grave just compensations 
of glory and woe await us for what is left incomplete in 
the rewards and punishments of the present state. We 
conceive the essence of Christianity, as adequately as it 
can be described in a few words, to be the historic and 
livingly continued exertion of a moral power from God, 
through Christ, to emancipate the human race from the 
bondage of evil: it is the sum of intelligible and experi- 
mental truth and life incarnated in and clothed upon the 
historic person of Christ, sealed by the authority of his di- 
vine commission, recommended by the beauty of his divine 
character, stealing into prepared hearts, and winning the 
allegiance of the world. 

‘Such are the great essentials by which we stand. In re- 
gard to all critical and philosophical questions, all abstract 
theological dogmas, all purely metaphysical problems what- 
ever, — whether touching the secrets of the Godhead, or 
the particular mode of the Divine plans and actions, or the 
psychological rank of Christ, or the degree of historical 
corruption contained in the letter of Scripture, or the pre- 
cise spiritual connection of our race with its federal head 
and the transmission of moral qualities and conditions, or 
the exhaustive agencies and exact processes of regenera- 
tion; as respects all topics kindred to these, we declare 
that particular explanations of them are not essential, we 
undertake no binding definition, we leave them in the most® 
“unqualified way to the perfectly free researches and con- 
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clusions of each individual mind, having no point of quarrel 
as to any difference that may arise concerning them. ‘This 
has been the very genius of our body and movement from 
its start, and is, as we think, the truly wise and generous, 
and the only justifiable, ground to be assumed. We insist on 
the essentialness of faith, humbleness, pure morality, active 
benevolence, and earnest piety,— the practical elements 
of pure and undefiled religion; but on all matters of dog- 
matic theology and Biblical criticism gladly leave every 
person to his own freedom and responsibleness. We agree 
with all Christian denominations in maintaining the neces- 
sity of personal goodness and experimental religion. But 
we are distinguished, on the one extreme, from the sacer- 
dotal and the Calvinistic churches, by our disbelief in the 
magically saving efficacy of sacramental forms or meta- 
physical dogmas. In the mean, we are distinguished from 
the liberal and growing body of our Universalist brethren, 
on this wise. It is our firm conviction that the final 
restoration of all is not revealed in the Scriptures, but 
that the ultimate fate of the impenitent wicked is left 
shrouded in impenetrable obscurity, so far as the total dec- 
larations of the sacred writers are concerned ; and while 
we do generally hold to the doctrine of the final universality 
of salvation as a consistent speculation of the reason and a 
strong belief of the heart, yet we deem it to be in each case 
a matter of contingence always depending on conditions free- 
ly to be accepted or rejected. Some of our number reject 
entirely the doctrine of final restoration, and hold that the 
Scriptures teach that a final judgment awaits the soul imme- 
diately after this life, and give little or no encouragement to 
the idea that the soul will have opportunity for repentance 
and reformation in a future state of existence. Those of us 
*who believe (as the large majority of us do) in the final re- 
covery of all souls, therefore cannot emphasize it in the 
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foreground of their preaching as a sure part of Christianity, 
but only elevate it in the background of their system as a 
glorious hope which seems to them a warranted inference 
from the cardinal principles of Christianity as well as from 
the great verities of moral science. On the other extreme, 
we are distinguished from the ultra rationalists by devoutly 
acknowledging the supernatural origin and contents of our 
faith, and taking a posture of lowly discipleship at the feet 
of Christ our Master, owning him for the immaculate Son 
of God. ~ 

Upon the whole, then, we assert that salvation rests not 
on superficial observance of rites, or on intellectual assent 
to creeds, or on any arbitrary and irresistible decree, but, 
under the grace of God, on the rightness of the ruling 
affection, on humble faithfulness of life and integral good- 
ness of character. Herein our denominational existence 
is justified, and our distinctive work assigned to us. We 
think we have a true and generous faith, adapted to the 
progress of reason and to the exigencies of the times. On 
this liberal ground, around these practical issues, let us 
rally together and labor for the honor of our God and the 
welfare of our neighbor by the advancement of truth and 
the diffusion of love. Auspicious omens are above us. In- 
viting fields are before us. Sainted names adorn our annals. 
Saintly spirits ascended from our fraternity hover over us, 
cooperative yet, and attend our march. Overlooking all 
minor differences, sinking all alienating controversies, in 
the generous and conciliatory spirit that becomes us best, 
in the fear and affection of God, in the faith and love of 
Christ, let us go forth with a warmer philanthropy, a holier 
consecration, a deeper piety, a more united front, than we 
have yet shown, — go forth to the conquest of a brighter 
_ future than has ever been prophesied by our past. . e 
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APPEARANCE AND REALITY. 


Every finite object, phenomenon, event, once existed, 
appeared, occurred, for the first time. This is as true in 
the moral as it is in the physical world. Pleasure, pain, 
faith, doubt, hope, fear, sleep, death, each was once ex- 
perienced for the first time. Now the real relation of an 
object, the true interpretation of a fact, the genuine scope 
and aim of an event, are rarely seen and understood at first. 
In many instances, it is only after numerous repetitions, 
careful and patient studies, that the truth, simple, whole, 
and unexaggerated, is brought to light and established. 

Let us consider the first impressions of men in view of 
certain phenomena of nature and of life, and compare them 
with their final conclusions upon the same subjects when 
inexperience and error have given way before correcter 
observation and deeper knowledge. ‘These illustrations, as 
we dwell on them, one by’one, will show us that often 
seeming threats and evil are really blessings and love. 
And the wider we should extend an induction of similar 
examples, the stronger help it would yield us to believe that 
there is no gratuitous evil — pure and useless evil — in the 
universe of God. Sound analogy will guide us to think 
that infinite realities of profound wisdom and goodness out- 
run and disprove the limited appearances of empiric failure 
and evil. The truly Christian philosopher will hold that 
whatever seems cruel, arbitrary, and destructive in God’s 
works or ways is so only by defects or deceptions of our 
contemplation, by false seemings, which fuller experience 
and reflection will enable us to see through. So when we 
look down into the depths of a highland lake, and see the 
waters curling over inverted mountains, and sleeping above 
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the skies of a far nether world, the lessons of self-correcting 
reason teach us that the scene has no substantial existence 
in reality, but merely a reflective existence in appearance. 
First we will suppose a man, placed in the open fields, 
who has never experienced a storm, but only calm, sunny 
weather. It is a placid hour. The heavens are all blue. 
The whole aspect of nature is that of serene joy and quiet 
benignity. He looks abroad. His heart is in sympathy 
with the scene. He feels safe, happy, and full of hope. 
But anon the face of things is changed. The first tempest 
is approaching. Dark, heavy clouds muster from the four 
quarters of heaven and roll a black curtain over the sky. 
The air is thick, still, and oppressive. A portentous yellow 
hue shrouds the landscape in horror. The birds scud away 
to their nests. The cattle hurry across the plain to seek 
places of shelter. Soon ‘the all-shaking thunder crashes 
overhead, and rumbles off. Fierce lightnings dart through 
the lowering gloom, quiver fantastically around him, and 
sheet the world in flame. The terrific conflict frightens 
and stuns him. Astonished, confounded, appalled, he 
shudders with downright awe. He thinks the wrath of all 
the fiends is let loose, and the general doom at hand. But 
behold! there is a pause in the commotion ; the torrents 
of rain cease to pour; the clouds sweep away; the sun 
bursts forth; and how sweet and fresh is the purified air, 
how green the enlivened verdure, how fair and bright the 
whole renovated landscape! Then he learns that the war 
of unknown forces which he so dreaded as a token of anger 
and hatred, and interpreted as a prophecy of destruction, is 
but the remedial play of the elements, and a means of bless- 
ing to every living thing. Man, regarding a tempest for 
the first time, would be alarmed at it, and think it a fearful 
evil; but after it happened repeatedly, and he had discov- 
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ered its beneficial objects and results, he would see that it 
was good, and would be grateful for it. 
In the next place, we will imagine a man who has never 
experienced darkness, but has always lived in the broad 
light-of an incessant day. Upon an hour, however, as he 
is wandering forth, twilight for the first time draws on and 
settles down around him over all things. He stops in blank 
amazement, to contemplate the strange events that are rap- 
idly transpiring. A little while ago the burning orb’ that 
had blazed so long in the heavens wrapt itself in robes of 
dying glory, and, growing greater as it sunk, went down 
behind the hills into the sea. Evening is stealing on apace. 
The friendly light flees away. Gigantic shapes, intangible 
phantoms, flit and flicker to and fro. Vast shadows creep 
across the earth. As he views these terrible phenomena, 
his hair rises and his flesh crawls. Silence stretches her 
leaden sceptre’ over the world, and all is still as the grave. 
Distant objects grow dim, and fade away. Nearer objects 
likewise vanish. Thick darkness at length covers every 
thing with an awful pall. It is night for the first time in 
the experience of man. Each familiar scene is destroyed. 
All save the narrow spot which he feels beneath his feet is 
' swallowed up and gone. Glaring forth into the immeasu- 
rable emptiness, reaching out his hands into the black and 
reeling void, the conception of the unutterable desolation of 
his lot, set, as he is, alone in the midst of unbounded noth- 
ingness, scares him, and he sinks down in dread and de- 
spair. But see! there is a soft light mingling with the 
darkness: the moon, pale image of the sun, floats up the 
horizon ; innumerable stars stud the dark-blue dome with 
sparkling points: the dusky landscape of the universe lies 
dimly, mysteriously revealed; and the night becomes the 
mild, spiritual representative of the gross, material day. 
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Wondering at the incomparable loveliness of the scene, 
wearied with labors and emotions, he gratefully rests, — 
beneath the nightly wing of God safely and sweetly rests. 
Rising in the morning refreshed, he finds it light again, and 
with a glad heart greets the returning sun. Remembering 
then that the darkness hurt him not, and brought no evil, 
but cooled the hot air, and moistened the parched earth, 
‘and was a curtain of noiselessness round his couch of in- 
vigorating repose ; — calling to mind also the beauty, the 
mystery, and the magnificent realms of starry life and light 
which it revealed, his groundless fears are dissipated, and 
he learns, as poor humanity, task-wearied, care-worn, and 
passion-tossed, in every age and clime has learned, to thank 
God for the welcome night, — for the slumberous darkness, 
the soothing stillness, the mystic presence, and the spir- 
itualizing influences of the gentle, thrice-beloved night. 
When man encountered the darkness of night for the first 
time, he was afraid of it, and forebodings of universal ob- 
livion and unspeakable evils filled his breast. But when he 
had passed through it a few times, and found out its uses 
and purposes, he saw that it was an emphatic witness of 
divine goodness, a beneficent part of motherly nature. 

In like manner let us conceive a man experiencing the 
first revolution of the seasons. Until this time he has not 
known the climate and scenery of the frigid portion of the 
year. A warm atmosphere has enfolded him. Bland 
breezes, laden with the perfumes of flowers, blossoms, and 
fruits, have blown around him. The dark-green woods 
have waved in the wind, and a verdant carpet has been 
spread beneath his feet. Comfort has clothed, luxuries 
fed him. Contented and grateful, without care or fear, he 
has lived in the genial bosom of perpétual summer. But 
now, to his equal astonishment and alarm, an unheard-of 
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change is gradually spreading abroad. The flowers wither 
and vanish from hill and glen. In the morning the fences 
and walls are covered with rime. ‘Phe ground is white 
with hoarfrost like ashes. The plants are blasted, black- 
ened, and prostrate. The birds take their departure, and 
twitter no more from the eaves of the barns, nor warble in 
the meadows. The forest turns crimson and brown, and 
the sere and yellow leaves rustle down and whirl in each 
eddying gust. ‘The fruit drops to the ground, and the or- 
chard stands bare and bleak, shivering and creaking in the 
blast. The days dwindle and the nights lengthen. The 
chattering cold comes on. The north wind whistles and 
howls; the air stings and bites; the earth is frozen solid as 
a rock; the frost-giant drives his wedges and cracks and 
splits asunder the firmest substances. The streams and 
lakes are plated with ice. A coat of soft snow spreads 
over all like a thick garment of whitest wool, and — it is 
winter. Standing for the first time in the midst of these 
dreary changes, man would expect to perish from the 
piercing cold, or to starve from destitution when his present 
store was exhausted. He would shrink from the prospect 
in fear, and say, “* An enemy hath done this, an evil power 
is abroad, and no good can come.” But after a short inter- 
val he perceives the folly of his forebodings, repents of his 
hasty and infidel conclusion, and looks up to the Infinite 
Father with deeper trust and affection than ever. ‘ For lo! 
the winter is past; the rain is over and gone ; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 
The spring, budding and bursting with promise, leads in 
the ripening summer-time, and the autumn once more 
pours the full flood of harvest at his feet. Gazing on the 
phenomena of winter for the first time, man stands aghast 
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before the prospect of wide-spread desolation and famine ; 
but after the experience of a few years, he learns that each 
season gives variety, freshness, and vivacity, has its neces- 
sary place and use, and, understood aright, is a goodly por- 
tion of the perfect whole in which and by which he lives 
and is blessed. 

There are likewise some vast, startling phenomena in 
the sky, which in their first appearance, when man origi- 
nally confronted them with his unaided senses, uninstructed 
and unsupported by scientific theories and encouraging ex- 
perience, seemed far other than what they finally proved to 
be when the reality was discerned. We will assume that 
long ages have rolled away, and the thousand successions 
of all nature have been entirely uniform. During all this 
period, night after night men have gazed with curious 
thought, with profound pleasure, with adoring awe, at the 
starry hosts twinkling ever in their fixed seats, or walking 
still their accustomed rounds. The unbroken serenity of 
the blue. void, the perfect order of the old, familiar constel- 
lations, promise to be preserved for ever. Men have come 
at last to be as regular and placid in their contemplations 
and repose, as the august objects beneath which they watch 
and slumber. But suddenly a ghastly intruder, reeling 
from unimagined regions and wearing an unimagined 
mien, rushes headlong through the peaceful vault of night, 
trailing an awful length of fire and blood! Half the hori- 
zon is swept by the train, the entire sky grows lurid and 
the stars pale in the presence of this frightful visitor. He 
waves his spectral arms in portent of unknown terrors and 
woes, glares with his rushing eyeball, a messenger of ven- 
geance and desolation, and threatens from his horrid hair to 
‘shake pestilence, famine, and war upon the guilty nations. 
So men thought, as in unrelieved, instinctive fear they 
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crouched in their caves or shuddered around their altars 
beneath the apparent horrors of the first comet. But soon 
the mysterious spectre drew himself away, harming no 
one, leaving all things as they were. And now that we 
know their powerlessness to injure or disturb, and know 
that out of our sight they swarm through distant space, we 
welcome these wonderful wanderers as connecting links be- 
tween immensely sundered systems, charged perhaps with 
secrets of speechless wealth to science yet, and certainly 
affording gorgeous scenic exhibitions to break the splendid 
monotony of unvarying moon and star. 

Another natural occurrence in astronomy is in appear- 
ance still more alarming than the foregoing, and in re- 
ality still more innocent. We will briefly describe it as it 
must seem when first beheld. Months and years in their 
passage have seen the sun ride in his chariot of crystal 
fire over the sublime arch of noon with no exception nor 
interruption at all, and with no obscuration save that of 
transient clouds, which could only conceal his countenance, 
but not bury his beams. With’invariable course, with perfect 
punctuality, he has risen, run his round, and set, in his glo- 
rious transit dispelling the glooms of night and despair, 
illuminating the world, warming the chilled birds, calling 
insects and men to their work and play, reviving the 
drooped plants, opening the young buds and flowers, ripen- 
ing the fruits, and imparting general life, cheerfulness, and 
vigor to all nature. He is regarded as the material god ° 
on whose potent favor the whole physical system depends, 
But now — O horror! — what is happening? He has just 
reached the meridian height in the full might and wonder 
of his gorgeous majesty. Not a single speck of cloud 
anywhere dots the sky. And.yet the monarch orb is grow- 
ing dark, and a sombre gloom hangs in the air. Look! 
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some malignant power has seized him in mid-course, and is 
_ binding a fearful black band athwart his disc! Farther and 
farther it encroaches, till soon he is covered with a pall. 
The fowls betake themsélyes to their roosts, the cattle to 
their folds, and horrified men sink upon their knees in 
wild prayer. Night has rushed on noonday, and as the 
dead god of light, muffled in his bier, is borne along the 
neavens to his burial, the dread reversal of all order, the 
impending destruction of all life, is portentously foreshown. 
Such in appearance would be the mission and message of 
the first eclipse. But in an hour or two it hasended. The 
solar brightness irradiates heaven and earth as before. And 
in the progress of science through ages of study, it is found 
that the eclipse is a most beautiful incident, belonging to 
the very perfection-of the order which rules among the 
crowded mazes of revolving worlds. 

Leaving these glimpses at outward nature, let us now 
throw a brief glance in the same way at some of the phe- 
nomena of the moral world, as seen in human life. We 
begin by considering the case of a man who, always ex- 
empt hitherto from suffering, now first feels it. He has 
been blessed with complete, uninterrupted health. Pleasure, 
in some or all of its manifold forms, has been his contin- 
ually. But now he is suddenly attacked by strange sensa- 
tions. His bones ache. His muscles are convulsed with 
cramp. His flesh is harrowed with tortures. The blood 
no longer courses in delicious coolness through his veins, 
but rushes along its channels like lava. His heart throbs 
violently. Pangs that mimic all the plagues dart to and 
fro on his nerves. In a word, pain riots through his frame 
for the first time. In this agonizing experience, ignorant — 
of its origin or its purpose, he at once refers it to some 
evil spirit. He regards it as an unmitigated and meaning- 
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less curse, an effect of diabolical malice. But after patient 
investigation of many instances of it, with its antecedents, 
accompaniments, and consequences, he comes to understand 
that it has a profoundly importént and benevolent intent 
and function; that exposure to pain is a kind and even 
necessary feature in his constitution ; that every pang is a 
friendly voice of warning, calling his attention to danger, 
not evil itself, but pointing out evil, and ceasing if its dic- 
tates are timely and properly heeded. Without sensibility 
to suffering the human race would wholly.perish from the 
earth, probably in two generations, certainly in a short 
period. At first pain seems to be an utter evil, its presence 
suggestive of Satan, its anguish pure malice; but when 
the increasing light of experience explains it, and unfolds 
its office, it is clearly seen to be a guardian latent save 
when needed, placed in the body by Divine wisdom and 
love to shield it from undue injury and untimely destruction. 
This was not evident in the original appearance, but now 
no fact is more acknowledged as existing in the reality. 

It is much the same with adversity. A person has been 
uniformly successful in his plans; his wishes have been 
gratified, and in unqualified prosperity his days thus far 
have glided by. ‘Then, for the first time, having never 
heard of any such thing before, he meets misfortune and 
is embraced by affliction. Swift calamities sweep away 
his wealth, and fatal absence bereaves him of his friends. 
Sickness shakes the pillars of his strength, and disappoint- 
ment makes him acquainted with grief. Let this happen 
to him, and at first the sun of life will seem shrouded o’er 
with gloom. In poverty and loneliness he will drain the 
‘ bitter dregs of despair. Society will appear false and 
cruelly unjust, the world a miserable prison, and Providence 
unequal and harsh in its dealings. The acrid cup of athe- 
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ism and misanthropy which blisters the lips that taste it 
“will be offered to him. But if, in spite of appearances and 
temptations, he bears a loving heart and is true to the guid- 
ance afforded him, it will- not be long before the darkness 
will disperse, and the frowning features of the seeming 
fiend change into the smiling countenance of a real angel. 
He will discern that what was apparently chastisement 
from malice is actually discipline from benevolence. Grad- 
ually, as by the ministries of bereavement and sadness he 
is purified from the grossness of sensual self, weaned from 
the corrupting world, made spiritually-minded, taught con- 
cerning immortal realities, filled with the love of God, led 
to devote himself to truth and goodness, enriched with 
treasures in heaven, and prepared for eternal paradise, he 
learns that the uses of adversity are indeed sweet and 
precious beyond compare. He feels that God chasteneth 
whom he loveth, and scourgeth every son that he receiveth, 
in order that they may turn from time, sin, and the vanity 
of worldliness, to virtue, eternity, and the peaceful bliss of 
heaven. Ah, it is when the heart is softened by tears, 
chastened and cleansed by affliction, that truth and heaven 
and God are most nearly seen and most dearly loved ; and 
adversity is very often a greater blessing than prosperity, 
and the house of mourning better than the house of feasting. 
But this is not perceived at first from its outer aspect; it is 
only established by an earnest and: docile experience of its 
inner reality. The first hour of sorrow is viewed as a 
heavy woe, as an unmixed evil; but when it has been so 
endured and improved as to show its genuine intent and 
worth, in the final value of its legitimate results, it is ac- 
knowledged to be’a good gift, a heavenly agency. 

There is, distinct from all the points which we have thus 
far dwelt upon, a phenomenon in our life, of such’ constant 
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recurrence that in its familiarity and beautiful safety as 
experienced, we for the most part wholly lose sight and 
thought of its miraculous character for ever, and its awful 
aspect at first. Reflect a moment how the case would 
present itself, if, without having passed through it, and with- 
out knowing that any one had ever recovered from it, the 
total first appearance of the facts of a state of sleep were 
suddenly revealed to us. The languid muscles relax and 
the head droops. The eyes grow dim, and at last entirely 
shut. The senses act faintly, and all soon completely sus- 
pend their functions. The bodily frame, unnerved, stretched 
out at its length, powerless, imperceptive, if lifted up by 
extraneous force, drops heavily back. The mind too is its 
wonted self no longer. No thoughts live within all the 
book and volume of the brain. ‘The silence of perfect in- 
action reigns throughout its mystic chambers. The regent 
will has abdicated its throne and issues no commands. 
Nothing hints at the continuance of the soul. Its dread 
self-sovereignty is gone. Only the rise of the breath and 
the beat of the pulse tell that any vestige of life and its 
attributes remains. Feeling, thought, will, consciousness, 
utterly gone, so far as the man himself is concerned, he lies 
there an organized chemical mass, with only a vegetative 
animation. Knowing these facts, and knowing no more, 
(and these are all that the appearance yields,) who would 
dare to go to sleep? Whether he was ever to be restored — 
from that oblivion would be an ominous question, impos- 
sible to solve beforehand, and the whole subject would 
be wrapt in tremendous fears and marvels. But the repe- 
tition of the phenomena, the recovery of the soul and the 
body from them, erelong removes every surmise of danger 
or evil. Soon the whole face of the problem is changed. 
The alternation of blessed repose with tiresome toil, the 
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escape it offers from pain and fatigue and care and sorrow, 
the delicious refreshment it bestows, laving the limbs and 
the spirit with a divinely restoring balm, make humanity 
thank God for the needful boon and celestial privilege of 
sleep, within whose enchanted realm of rest opens the 
boundless world of dreams, in which there are free king- 
doms of magic and glory, of joy and love, that make the 
pillowed monarch and the houseless beggar equal. 

In the next place, let us see how these illustrations cast 
the cheering light of their analogies over the subject of 
death, and upon the prospect of immortality. The first 
man that ever died was, according to the Scriptures, the 
murdered Abel. A renowned poet has described the wife 
of Cain, when she found the lifeless form stretched bloody 
upon the ground, and saw the fearful change that had 
passed on him, as trembling with unknown dread and pre- 
monitions of horror, and crying to the different members of 
the patriarchal family, “Adam! Eve! Cain! Death is in 
the world!” As they gathered around the cold and mo- 
tionless clay, solemn and dark must have been their 
thoughts. The eye is vacant and glassy. A clammy 
pallor is on the brow. The voice is hushed, and every 
limb fixed for ever. The icy frame is bereft of warmth 
and force, the marble and ghastly face emptied of intelli- 
gence and affection. They speak to him, there is no an- 
swer. They touch him, he will never move again. What 
- doth it mean? What awful mystery is here? Contem- 
_ plating a deceased person for the first time, it seems as if 
life were utterly and for ever swallowed up in death ; as if 
absolute destruction and everlasting oblivion had overtaken 
the soul. Now the unparalleled peculiarity of this case 
is, that death is always for the first time. The passage of 
ages and the accumulation of knowledge can throw no new 
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light upon it, because in the natural course of events no 
one can experience it more than once, or, having once 
known it, can come back and impart the fruits of his expe- 
rience to another. Therefore death is always a new thing, 
andin regard to it we are exposed to all the deceptions of 
a first appearance. If it were in the instance of ‘darkness 
as it is in the case of death, that no one could experience 
it more than once, and then was unable to convey his 
knowledge to any body else, every one, to the end of time, 
would suppose, when darkness settled around him, that it 
was the annihilation of the universe. But it reveals anon 
innumerable worlds of splendor before undiscoverable ; and 
so death ushers us amidst spiritual beings and immortal 
life imperceptible before. 


“ Mysterious night! when our first parent knew 
Thee by report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun? Or who could find, 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind? 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife 2 
If Zight can thus deceive, wherefore not life?’ 


If a man were about to encounter, for the first time, the 
malignancy, terror, and threats seemingly contained in 
tempest, night, winter, pain, sorrow, and sleep, and were 
then met by one who knew all about these phenomena, 
who would explain to him their beneficent character, show- 
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ing him that they would all work together for good, — if 
he had faith in this instructor, it would be a blessed thing 
for him, saving him from alarm and anticipating the re- 
moter results of personal experience. So we must all pass 
through death, each one by himself, for the first time, and 
Christ, having himself risen from it, tells us beforehand 
that it is not what it seems, the total destruction of man, 
but is the deliverance of the soul from the body, to take its 
place in the deathless realm of spirits. It may not appear 
so, but when it is over we shall find that it is so, —just as 
in the other cases the first appearance was evil and was 
false, while the deliberate final conclusion of reason and 
experience was good and was true. 

In conclusion, we cannot leave these hasty sketches and 
meditations without noticing how all their rays converge 
in a focus on one great subject, the most staggering of all 
the questions that solicit our anxious thoughts, the dread- 
ful problem of human sin. While he preserved his native 
innocence, dwelling in paradise in unison with his Maker’s 
laws and in communion with his love, how peaceful was the 
bosom, how divine were the hours of the primal man! 
But he abused his privileges, violated God’s command, and 
fell. The first sin appeared, as sin has seemed ever sincé 
and still seems, pure, unqualified, hopeless evil. It alienated 
the favor of God and revealed the frown of his wrath. It 
destroyed the serenity of man’s face, planted a nightmare 
of fear on his heart, darkened the joys of his life, and sunk 
the hopes of his soul. It mixed remorse, woe, and despair 
in the cup of human experience ; gave discord to the tones, 
a sombre coloring to the livery, and hints of hatred and 
prophecies of destruction to the lessons of nature ; turned 
the pursuing love of God into a haunting vengeance, and 
removed heaven to a dim distance, surrounded by. unattain- 
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able battlements, guarded by flaming swords. But shall it 
be so for ever? Light there may be beyond this black 
cloud. Sin is incident to that freedom wherein man’s 
greatness and destiny as a child of God consist. In some 
mysterious way, sin, with its terrible retributions, may form 
an element in the education and discipline of man, and 
hereafter, through that power which brings good out of evil, 
it may turn to good in some luminous stage of his endless 
career, We will hope that God has some design and 
method, far too sublime and good for our present compre- 
hension, whereby he will solve the black and stupendous 
riddle of guilty evil, and bring the whole to a better resuit 
than if sin had never entered as a part. Otherwise, — the 
audacity of saying this is not so great as the necessity of 
thinking it, — otherwise, imperfection marks his plan, and 
partial failure mars its execution. O, surely in some way 
it must be that even out of the corrupt elements and murky 
shades of human wickedness and woe God shall make a 
background whereon to draw the sharper and paint the 
brighter the plans of his wisdom and will, and the pictures 
of his love and bliss! The first appearance which was so 


horrible shall fade and be lost in the final reality which is 
so glorious. 


A LETTER. 


Dear M : m3 
In your last letter you allude to your difficulties upon 
some points of speculative inquiry, and then, after quoting 
the passage, ‘‘ For whom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 
destinate ; moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he 
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also called; and whom he called, them he also justified ; 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified,” — you ask 
me to give you my notions of the Christian doctrine of 
Election. 

Now, if I were to say to you, “I have no notions upon 
the subject, I do not preténd to have clearly defined thoughts 
and theories upon those great themes of religion that are 
manifestly beyond the comprehension of the human mind,” 
it would be about as near the truth as any answer I could 
make to you. But this would be unkind to you, and a 
want of fidelity on my part. I will throw together, there- 
fore, some thoughts suggested by the general tone of your 
letter, and its particular inquiry. 

Let me say first, in all courtesy, however, that I have 
no great respect for those who engage in endless and un- 
profitable discussions on the themes of election, foreordina- 
tion, eternal decrees, irresistible grace, free-will in man, 
foreknowledge in God. I never read these discussions, or 
hear of them, without being reminded of Milton’s descrip- 
tion of those fallen angels who 

“ Sat apart and reasoned high 
On providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 


Free-will, fixed fate, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 


A dwarf straining to pluck the fruit that hangs too high 
for the giant to reach, and boasting that he can clutch it, 
is an apt illustration of the arrogance and self-conceit with 
which some men undertake to discuss some questions of 
metaphysical theology, which so far as they lie open to 
human capacity are as intelligible as any others, but be- 
yond that are soon perceived, by every person of modesty 
and of common sense, to be utterly incomprehensible. I 
know that there is a difference in the reach and force of 
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the intellectual faculties as they are distributed among dif- 
ferent individuals, just as there is of the physical faculties. 
One man can jump a little higher than another; but a wall 
fifty feet high is an impassable barrier to all. No man can 
jump over it. So one man can go a little further than an- 
~ other in the perception of profound abstract truth; but 
there are high and inaccessible truths that defy the compre- 
hension alike of the genius and of the dolt. Under the dim 
light of pagan philosophy, under the brighter light of the 
Christian rei elation, the human mind has been striving for 
ages to grasp, to comprehend, explain, and unfold some of 
these truths, but has not made one inch of progress from 
the days of Plato until now. In regard to these truths, the 
philosophical inquirer of to-day must stop just where the hu- 
man mind was compelled to stop three thousand years ago. 

In many branches of knowledge we soon find our line 
to be short, but we rest contented when we have once 
stretched it to its full length. It is not so in religion. 
Here, for some reason or other, we are unwilling to rest in 
a confession of ignorance and a practical application of the 
truths we know. The limitations which are necessarily 
affixed to the human mind in other directions, we readily 
acknowledge. The secret of animal or vegetable life, for 
instance, — how it is that the corn grows and the flower 
expands and the human body develops from the infant to 
the man, —this secret we have never discovered; we do 
not expect to discover ‘it; we sit down patiently under the 
mystery, acting faithfully upon the facts that we perceive. 
But we cannot be thus patient under the mysteries that ne- 
cessarily envelop some of the themes of religion. Though 
there is something about the meanest stone that we pick 
up in the street which we cannot comprehend and ex- 
plain, we are impatient that there should be any thing 
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about God, his attributes, his providence and methods of 
action, which we do not completely understand. We can 
plant the corn and wait for the harvest, though it is an 
absolute mystery to us how God can or does give the,in- 
crease. But we cannot pray, and wait patiently for the 
answer, because we cannot comprehend how prayer can 
have efficacy and God be immutable. We delay repent- 
ance, and cannot give ourselves resolutely to the work of 
turning and fleeing from sin, because, forsooth, we must 
understand how sin came to be permitted under the gov- 
ernment of a holy and perfect God. We think it wise and 
of great moment to give ourselves first to the settlement of 
' this question, —as if it were a man’s duty and interest, in 
the third story of a burning house, with a ladder raised for 
his escape, to stop and demand how _the flames originated, 
and insist that he will not descend till-he is enlightened 
upon this point. 

So we cannot understand how man can have free-will 
and God foreknowledge, how Divine Providence can pervade 
and control all things and man be responsible and account- 
able, and we perplex and distress ourselves with these ques- 
tions, which perhaps the highest archangel cannot and does 
not understand. This is not wise nor profitable. There is 
enough that is clear: our duty,—‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” ; our danger, — “‘ The displeasure of God 
is revealed against all iniquity and sin” ; our refuge, — 
‘Come unto me, all ye who labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,” —“ Believe on the Lord Jesus, 
and thou shalt be saved ’’; our destiny, — ‘“‘ This corrupti- 
ble must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality.” And we have one simple rule given us, 
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on high authority, which will meet all the practical diffi- 
culties of faith, — ‘‘ Whosoever will do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 
Let_us apply this rule, let us do faithfully the will of 
God so far as it is known to us, let us obey thoroughly 
the instructions of Jesus, let us live out and live up to the 
clear truths and promises of his Gospel, and we shall have 
peace, our minds will be undisturbed, though, in connec- 
tion with the Divine Being and Providence and the great 
theme of religion, there are still unfathomed and unfathom- 
able mysteries. 

I have offered these remarks because I think you are dis- 
posed to dwell upon the difficult and the obscure in religion, 
to the neglect of the clear and practical. Be more earnest- 
ly devoted to the clear and the practical, and you will be 
less disturbed by the difficult and the abstruse. Let Chris- 
tianity be less of an intellectual speculation and more of a 
spiritual life, and you will be happier, as well as better. 

I come now to the specific question which you ask, — 
What is the Christian doctrine of Election? There is, I 
suppose, a Christian doctrine of Election, of which we may 
have some intelligible idea, though it is different, I appre- 
hend, from that once popular doctrine which surrounded 
the throne of the Almighty with horror, and the lot of man 
with gleom and despair. ‘To give you my notion of the 
Christian doctrine of Election in the briefest possible form, 
I say it is an election to privileges on earth, but not an 
election to glory and happiness in heaven independently of 
fidelity to, or neglect and abuse of, those earthly privileges. 
As sovereign ruler of the universe, God does see fit to elect 
from among his creatures a certain portion to stand ina 
peculiar relation to himself, to possess peculiar endow- 
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ments, to enjoy peculiar privileges, to answer peculiar pur- 
poses. ‘This proposition need not be discussed. It will not 
be denied. It is everywhere taught and implied in Scrip- 
ture. It is confirmed by the whole course of providence 
and history. The only questions of difference or difficulty 
that arise are, What are the grounds of this election origi- 
nally, — what its purposes and influences? What conse- 
quences flow from it to the individuals elected and to man- 
kindat large? Let us see what is to be said upon these points, 

The grounds of this election to privilege and blessing 
are primarily and originally the sovereign will and pleas- 
ure of the Almighty. This may seem a harsh answer, 
but there is none other to be given. Speaking of Esau 
and Jacob, Paul says, ‘‘ for the children being not yet 
born, neither having done any good or evil, that the pur- 
.pose of God according to election might stand, not of 
works, but of him that calleth’’; that is, the election of 
Jacob to be the inheritor of peculiar blessings was an act 
of Divine sovereignty, and not the consequence of any 
good or evil done by Jacob. Moses says to the Israelites, 
** Understand, therefore, that Jehovah, thy God, giveth thee 
this land to possess it, not for thy righteousness, for thou 
art a stiff-necked people,” — and the prophets continually 
remind them they are an elect nation, a chosen people, 
not for their own sakes, not from any merit in them, but for 
God’s good pleasure, from his sovereign grace and goodness. 

This is the uniform doctrine of Scripture, confirmed by 
all human experience and observation. This principle is 
exemplified in all of life and providence around us. Con- 
tinually do we see persons possessing advantages which 
they had no hand in procuring, — which are not the result 
of their own merit, which they are not worthy to receive, — 
and we see others destitute of these advantages, not from 
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any fault of their own, not because they are especially un- 
worthy, but because God’s good pleasure has not bestowed 
them, has not elected them to possess and enjoy them. 
One person is born in a palace, becomes the inheritor of a 
kingdom, wields the power of a throne, has all the intel- 
lectual, moral, social benefits and blessings of exalted sta- 
tion. Another is born in a hovel, is the child of want, the 
heir it may be of infamy and disgrace, is surrounded by all 
the evil influences, doomed to all the disadvantages, of pov- 
erty and a lowly lot. One man is born into the world the 
idol of wealth, is committed from the cradle to the care and 
guardianship of intelligent and influential friends, receives 
property as a gift and not as an acquisition, and has a life 
of eminent success without extraordinary effort. Another 
is born to neglect and self-dependence, is committed to 
the care of those who take little care of him, is the inher-« 
itor of adverse fortune, — not from his own fault, but by 
Divine appointment through the follies or the faults of others, : 
is doomed by adverse circumstances to struggle without 
succor against a current of untoward events, and to close in 
obscure misery and suffering a life of failure and disap- 
pointment. 

It is the same with nations as with individuals. In some 
nations, one generation comes into life at a period of great 
political tranquillity, is elected to the enjoyment of great 
national welfare, treads the path of peace and prosperity, 
walks in the light of great moral and intellectual illumina- 
tion, — while another generation of the same nation is born 
to political convulsion, passes life in the midst of civil dis- 
sensions, the individual exposed to all the evil influences, 
social and moral, of such dissensions. 

Thus do we see around us every day a confirmation of 
the Scripture doctrine of Election. Some persons, indepen- 
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dently of any fault or merit in themselves, have adyan- 
“tages that are denied to others, or are exposed to evils 
from which others are exempt; and we can find no cause 
for this but the sovereign pleasure of God. He has so 
ordained. I have been elected of God to be a Christian. 
He knew from all eternity, and foreordained and deter- 
mined, that I should be born in this nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, in this land of Christian light and lib- 
erty and blessing. No merit of mine has gained me these 
privileges; God’s sovereign pleasure elected me to them. 
Another man is born in heathen darkness and ignorance. 
God foreordained that he should be born at this time in 
Central Africa or Asia, the slave of superstition and idola- 
try. No fault of his determined this destiny. God’s sov- 
ereign pleasure elected him to it. 

‘** Is there then unrighteousness with God?” Does this 
diversity in the distribution of its blessings render the Divine 
government obnoxious to just censure as partial and malig- 
nant? This depends upon the view to be taken of the pur- 
pose of God in this distribution and the results as they 
affect mankind at large. This purpose is manifest. As the 
elect are chosen, not on account of any merit in themselves, 
so they are chosen, not for their own benefit exclusively, 
but for the good of all. Those who are spoken of in Scrip- 
ture as the elect are evidently chosen, and in some cases 
specially qualified, to promote the good of the world. Pre- 
cminent and supreme among these stands forth Christ, 
the Saviour. He was the first elect or chosen of God to be 
the Saviour of the world. ‘Behold my servant, whom I 
uphold; mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth ; I have 
put my spirit in him, and he shall bring forth judgment to 
the Gentiles.” So at an early period the. whole nation of 
the Jews were the elect or chosen of God, to become the 
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channels through which divine knowledge might be con- 
veyed to the world. A similar purpose is declared to be 
the object of the election of believers in the Christian 
Church. Thus our Saviour in his prayer: ‘ That they 
may be one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us, that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 

This, then, would seem to be the simple Scriptural idea 
of Election. It is the election of one man or one class of 
men, the conferring upon them peculiar favors and privi- 
leges, that they may effect the general good, and advance 
the gracious designs of Providence toward all. In his elec- 
tion of Abraham and his posterity, God declares the object 
to be that all the families of the earth shall be blessed. 
In his election of his Son to the glorious office of Messiah 
and Mediator, the object is declared to be the salvation of 
the world. In the election of believers in the early days of 
Christianity, (and it is the same now,) the object is declared 
to be that the world may believe and know the truth, that 
Christ was sent from God. Thus we see that the Scripture 
idea is not that the elect are chosen heirs of salvation to 
the exclusion of the rest of the world, but for the salvation 
through faith of the world. God’s elect are a portion of his 
creatures placed in peculiar relations to himself, distin- 
guished by peculiar privileges, not for their own benefit 
merely or chiefly, but that they may fulfil certain gracious 
and glorious designs of his providence. 

The doctrine of Election as taught in Scripture would 
seem to have reference to God’s action in creation and 
providence, and not to his action in the final judgment; 
and it is important to recognize this distinction. Christian 
theology has overlooked it, and extended the doctrine of 
Election from creation and providence to judgment and the 
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final condition of all men. But I apprehend that there is 
- nothing in Scripture, which, rightly interpreted, sustains the 
idea that God elects men to condemnation and dooms them 
to punishment at his sovereign pleasure, irrespective of 
character. The idea of Scripture is that God would have 
all men to be saved, and sent his Son that all might be saved 
if they chose. In creation and providence God exercises 
his wisdom and pleasure in the bestowment of his favors ; 
but in his judgment he exercises his justice, impartially, 
rendering to each according to his deeds, according to his 
faithful improvement of privilege and opportunity. All do 
not receive alike, —are not elected to the same privileges 
and favors; but all shall be judged alike, upon the same 
principle, — their improvement or abuse of the much or 
little that was given. This is the Scripture doctrine of 
Election, — an election through creation and providence, 
without merit or demerit, to different degrees of privilege 
and opportunity, in this world of probation and discipline, — 
not an election at the final judgment to happiness or mis- 
ery, through eternal decrees, irrespective of character, fidel- 
ity, or negligence. This principle, I believe, applied to all 
the passages of Scripture that relate to this subject, will 
throw light upon them and make them intelligible. It will 
not, perhaps, solve all your difficulties. It will not enable 
you to comprehend perfectly and reconcile clearly God’s 
_ foreknowledge, and man’s free-will, but it will enable you 
_.to understand that the privilege of the elect is merely the 
_ privilege of blessing and opportunity, and not the privilege 
of golyation without effort and without fidelity. 
Very truly yours, 
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A LETTER TO PARISHES. 


Witt those who constitute the ‘ parishes” of our de- 
nomination, and especially the destitute and vacant par- 
ishes, suffer a word of counsel? If it have no other merit, 
it shall have that of frankness and of a true concern in their 
behalf. 

Most of you find it hard to supply yourselves with a min- 
ister ; hard, first, to get one to your minds, and harder, 
next, to keep him, support him, satisfy him, and be Satis- 
fied with him. The cause of the difficulty, and the blame, 
you cannot always fix; sometimes they seem to lie with 
the preacher or pastor, sometimes with his hearers or sup- 
porters, sometimes with both, and again with neither, — 
nowhere. And the last explanation is perhaps as true, and 
applicable to as many places, as either. ‘We had a min- 
ister, we thought we liked him, we hoped he liked us; but 
somehow, nobody can tell why, he is gone. Whether we 
asked him to go, or told him he might ask us to let him go, 
is not quite clear. At any rate, he is gone, — and we must 
get another.” And in getting another is the place for our 
counsel. It may not amount to much, and then it will do 
no harm. It may not meet your case, but it may meet 
some other. It carries no authority, save that of mutual 
dependence and common wants. 

First, if you send to the American Unitarian Association . 
for a minister, please remember that this Association is not 
formed to supply vacant parishes, and has never engaged 
to do it. It has permitted, and does permit, one of its Sec- 
retaries to do what he can in this way, but it does not hold 
‘tself responsible for the result, and is not to be censured in 

ase of a failure. ‘The Association as such knows nothing * 
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about it, and ought not to be spoken of as sending this man 
or that man, favoring one parish or disappointing another. 
The parishes may ask, “* How can we hear without a 
preacher?” and the ministers may ask, ‘“ How can we 
preach unless we be sent?” but the Association will ask, 
““How can we do all things, or why should we do that 
which we never engaged to do? We do what we can, and 
do it gratuitously. Let it be judged charitably.” 

Again, please remember that all parishes cannot have 
“the best man,” for he is very apt to be engaged, and has 
no faculty of dividing himself into many, or preaching in 
more than two places at the same time. Every parish is 
“‘ peculiarly situated,” and must have a “ first-rate man.” 
But such men are not as common even as the first-rate 
parishes, still less as the vacant parishes. We know it is 
true that every society does need and does deserve the best 
preaching that can be obtained. But that which cannot 
be obtained ought not to be expected, and we have no 
manufactory for turning out just the right men all the time, 
suited to all places. And besides the scarcity of the arti- 
cle, it has its price, like other articles; and in the nature 
of things, and of men, the highest value cannot be ex- 
pected at the lowest price. And again, if we had the men 
to send, most of them have a mind of their own, perhaps 
a will of their own, possibly tastes and preferences, like 
the rest of the race. Ministers are said to be men; at all 
events, they have to deal with men, and women too; and 
they find such an infinite variety of men and women, that 
they are prone to have a choice as to the place to which 
they will go, or in which they will stay. Nor is this choice 
affected only by the greater or less amount of worldly 
provision made for them. They look also to the reason- 


_ ableness of a people as to expectation and demand, their 
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willingness to be satisfied provided they can be “ edified,” 
their habit of regarding the external or the internal, empty 
pews or empty souls. No man loves te labor wholly in 
vain; and if a minister sees no probability of satisfying 
and nourishing a society by simple devotion to their high- 
est interests, he will know that other qualities may fail or 
tire, and he had better not try it. All ministers may not 
be actuated by the highest motives, for the same reason 
suggested above, that they are men. But there are very 
few whose choice of a sphere will not be affected by the 
religious character of a people, or at least the prospeet and 
possibility of awakening and sustaining a religious interest. 

Again, let the people look to a man’s fitness to supply 
their religious wants, above all others. Do you ask us why 
it is that parishes are so often disappointed in ministers, and 
keep them so short a time? For these two reasons, among 
others: first, that m choosing a minister, or proving him, 
they think more of other qualities than of his piety, or ea- 
pacity to create piety in them; and then, that they give him 
little opportunity to show piety or promote it, either at first 
or afterward. How many parishes, think you, select and ~ 
settle a minister with chief regard to his piety? How 
many hear a candidate long enough, or know him well 
enough, to judge of his piety at all, or to estimate his real 
Christian character? Have you done it? Can you do it, 
by seeing a man walk into your house of worship, hearing 
him preach once or twice, and seeing him walk out again, 
and ride off? Who of you call upon a candidate before or 
after his preaching, to encourage him by expressing an 
interest, or help him by making known some wants, or 
prove him by drawing out his mind and heart on religious 
subjects? This, you say, is to be done after he becomes 
our minister. Well, if you do it then, or do it at all, it 
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will be more than some do. But it ought to be done before 
he is your minister. It would be well to do it, if you can, 
whenever a stranger preaches for you, though it be but a 
single Sabbath, for settlement or only a supply. It would 
do much to strengthen him for the services, or show him 
wherein they are defective. It would deepen his interest 
in the ministry, and his interest in you, increasing of neces- 
sity his power to serve you. You have no idea of the dis- 
heartening, chilling effect of going to a new place to preach, 
staying at the public or a private house without seeing one 
of the parish, preaching all day without knowing a single 
hearer or any of the circumstances of the people, and leay- 
ing them the next day in the same ignorance and seeming 
indifference. This we have known to occur more than 
once ; and no wonder if it created a corresponding indiffer- 
ence in the preacher, and the feeling that that people cared 
‘little for his ministrations, or for religion. The inference 
might be unjust, but it would be natural. This, at least, is 
true, ——a very different impression would be made, a dif- 
ferent interest felt, and there would be a greater power of 
interesting others, and preaching to the conscience and the 
soul, if the opposite course were taken. It helps a man to 
know even one of his hearers, to know him especially as a 
believer, a sympathizer, or a sufferer. To every right 
mind, to every such preacher as a Christian people, and a 
congregation of sinners, should desire, it is an unspeakable 
aid, and may be a needed lesson, to know that his hearers 
think more of the “ treasure” than of the “ earthly vessel,” 
more of their wants than of his ways, more of fervor than 
of fancy, seeking a proof of piety rather than a grace of 
person. 
Now, if this be so ordinarily and for a Sabbath, how 
momentous is it habitually, in the selection and permanent 
7 * 
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relation of a minister for life! Do you smile at the idea, — 
for life? Ah, there is one of your sins, or one of the sins 
of the times. There is a prime reason for our hasty and 
short settlements. Ministers do not stay long, because 
they were not chosen to stay long. It is not expected. 
The people tell them when they come, that they must hold 
themselves ready to go. They propose a time when they 
shall think about “ giving notice”; and a very brief time 
is necessary, for pastor or people, with or without cause, to 
say, “Go.” Instead of hearing them on probation, two 
or three months, according to the old custom, which we 
should be glad to see back again, they settle them on pro- 
bation ; and justify the remark of that good old man of 
Bolton, that a ‘* minister would be wise to settle nowadays 
on horseback.” We are quite of opinion that it would be 
well for ministers to say to parishes: “ Take us for life, 
or ask us not to come. We love not limited partnership, 
in the ministry more than in marriage. If you have not 
knowledge enough of us, or confidence enough, to give 
us a permanent relation to yourselves and your souls, with- 
out the thought of parting, or the suggestion of a possible 
change of affection, let us go now, and not waste our own 
time or yours. If we come, we wish to help you for eter- 
nity ; do not tempt or dishonor us, do not trifle with’ your- 
selves and your best interests, by proposing a low calculation 
of time and policy. Let us speak of that which endures, 
— and labor and live for immortality.” 

That ministers and people do not take this stand may be 
the fault of the one as much as the other. We are not de- 
ciding between them. We are but saying, that, with the 
present modes, there is no opportunity for either party to 
know the other, there is little endeavor to prove that which 
is most important in qualification or connection, there is 
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chiefly an outside acquaintance, and that very limited, and 
_a worldly compact, containing in itself an intimation of 
doubt, if not a limitation of fellowship. All this is, and 
must be, hurtful. It is explanation enough of the early 
misunderstanding which we so often see, the secret or open 
estrangement, and the sudden, to many inexplicable, di- 
vorce. The parties were never married. They did not 
pledge themselves to each other in sacred troth. They did 
not know each other, and therefore could not love, or fully 
trust. They came together as employer and employed, — 
a parish and a parson, —a “committee” and a “ hireling,” 
— making a sharp bargain, for a short service. Miserable 
prostitution of the highest vocation and the most enduring 
relation! God spare us any increase or continuance of the 
evil! 

Of course we do not regard it as the only evil. There 
are other errors and causes of the present state of things. 
Many influences may contribute to produce the effect we 
lament. Of some of these influences we may speak in a 
future letter, particularly of the reasons often given for dis- 
solving the pastoral connection. We have wished now to 
speak of errors which pertain to the beginning, and affect 
the whole. We see the faults of ministers, preachers, pas- 
tors, and hold them by no means guiltless. We are all 
involved in results which flow in part from public sentiment, 
or might be modified through its power. But not least, or 
last, we beseech you, ye parishes, to look well to your own 
share and power. With you does it rest, not a little, to 
make or mar the ministry. ‘Like people, like priest.” 
You are not merely to be made religious, you are to make 
yourselves so, and to help your minister to become more 
and more so, by your prayers and your efforts, by your 

communion and coéperation, by your very wants expressed, 
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and doubts disclosed, and fears and hopes imparted. You 
are to desire piety, and call for it, not only in the end, but 
in the beginning, of a ministry; piety in the preacher and 
the hearer ; piety in the temple, the house, and the street ; 
in pleasures, not less than in pains; in the glow and fulness 
of life, as truly as in the fear or power of death. For this 
look, for this ask, and insist. If you find it not in him who 


is to “* watch for your souls,” 


nor are led by his ministra- 

‘tions to feel the want of it in yourselves, call him not. If 
you find it, and feel it, seeing enough else to sustain and 
give it permanent power, you will have-at least a founda- 
tion on which to build, compared with which all other is as 
the sand. 


For the present, farewell. 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


On the third page of our cover the reader will find sev- 
eral notices of Mr. Sears’s Regeneration, and among the 
Extracts from Letters is a quotation highly complimentary 
of Mr. Eliot’s Discourses lately published by the Associa- ~ 
tion. Perhaps no works which the Association has ever 
issued have attracted more attention, or been better fitted 
to awaken fresh and earnest thought on the highest Chris-_ 
tian themes. While the last-named book is a remarkably 
clear and conciliating statement of our theology, it has hap- 
pened to the former to meet with much favor among read- 
ers not belonging to our branch of the Church. It declares 
opinions and views which may not be accepted by all our 
friends, but we feel sure that no one can read it without 
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admiration of its style and spirit, and a pleasure in re- 
viewing the great doctrine it discusses under the guide of 
~ an original and devout thinker. Every chapter opens new 
trains of reflection, so that it is one of the most suggestive 
books a reader can take up. We have been pleased with 
the numerous expressions of interest in it which our Ortho- 
dox friends have uttered. We regard it as an omen of 
good that there is at least one professedly theological work 
to which minds of different biases may turn with satisfac- 
tion and profit. 

With such valuable works offered to us at a cheap price, 
we wish to urge upon all the duty of circulating them to 
the greatest possible extent. Why may we not expect that 
every family will place them on their shelves, and com- 
mune with them in the quiet and holy hours of the Sab- 
bath? Few works could exert a better influence in guid- 
ing the thoughts of every member of the family, and in 
shaping especially the religious opinions of the young. 
We earnestly commend this subject to the favorable con- 
sideration of our friends; and as an illustration of the 
beauty and freshness of the work on Regeneration, we 
make the following quotation from the chapter on Primal 
Innocence : — 


‘‘ We have stated that the Holy Spirit is not a special agency 
that comes and goes at certain seasons, to be sought in frames and 
raptures, but that efflux of light and life out of the Divine nature, 
which pervades the whole orb of being, and becomes immanent in 
the human soul. We now proceed to the illustration of this truth, 
and to this end we select first for consideration the period of child- 
hood. 

“We might well suppose that this would be preéminently the 
period when God would be around and within the little being, like 
an atmosphere of love. For not yet has hereditary evil been 
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warmed into rank luxuriance. Its germination will come, alas! 
as soon as the influence of the world falls upon it, or as soon as its 
growth from within shall reveal the leprosy that is lurking there. 
But as yet its germs are quiescent, and when can God be so near 
to it, and when can those angels that do always behold the Fa- 
ther’s face bend around it, as now, with the imbreathing fragrance 
of heaven? 

‘* But let us come to the facts, and let us read them aright. 
There are amiable qualities which in infancy are always more or 
less manifest, — innocence, tender sensibility, and unsullied love. 
They appear with entire spontaneity, as if a purer sphere were 
seeking to mirror itself in the crystalline spirit ere the motions of 
turbid passion have disturbed its limpid deeps. Along with these, 
ideas of God, of Right, and of Duty are awakened, generally 
with the earliest dawnings of the reason and the powers of lan- 
guage. 

‘* But it is said that natural innocence and gentle dispositions 
appear also among the lower species as mere animal instincts, and 
therefore they do not indicate personal holiness. We are not say- 
ing that they do, There are a great many things which are good 
and lovely, which do not indicate the presence of personal holiness. 
The creative energies of God flow down and manifest themselves 
in lower forms than man, even through all forms of animate and 
inanimate nature. ‘There in lower types are copied out his infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness. The bird of morning, without know- 
ing it, pours her matins to the Creator’s praise. ‘The lamb that 
gambols over the pastures, the dove that hovers around us on gen- 
tle and graceful wings, are natural images of celestial purity, 
innocence, and peace. Hence God’s Spirit is called the holy 
dove, and Jesus is the Lamb of God. Not only so, but these 
same images are found in inanimate nature, —in the dews that 
distil softly as God’s grace, in the winds that breathe, like his 
spirit, the invisible element in which all things live, in waters 
whose suffusions upon the brow symbolize the all-cleansing suffu- 
sions of God's spirit within. Now how do these lovely and benefi- 
cent qualities differ, as they appear in nature and as they appear 
in man? Just here, — that in nature they are the unconscious 
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and passive manifestations of the Divine goodness | and reason, 
while man has the power to discern their quality and receive and 
"manifest them, not in obedience to blind instincts, but in obedience to 
a Divine command. Then he transmutes them from natural quali- 
ties into spiritual. They change their character when passing 
through the alchemy of a human spirit, and under the action of 
a human will. What else were natural amiability merely, is 
transfigured into the Christian graces and virtues. What was 
natural becomes spiritual, as water became wine at the touch of 
Jesus. 

‘So then the natural innocence of infancy, though not holiness, 
any more than the natural innocence of the lamb, indicates, never- 
theless, the preadaptations of the all-plastic Spirit to produce holi- 
ness. Those tender affections, and snow-white fancies, and guile- 
less dispositions, in which during our infancy heaven lies about 
us, are soon to pass beneath the moral choice of a voluntary agent. 
He is to decide whether he will take up this heaven into his own 
breast and bear it away from natural things as his everlasting 
treasure, or whether it shall be lost and only remembered as the 
dream-light that reposed upon the hills of his childhood. So long 
as these qualities are merely natural, they are not his own. They 
wait to be appropriated. They may be wrought by him into his 
character as its essential elements, or when hereditary evil shoots 
up with tropic luxuriance they may be choked among the thistles 
and thorns. But how much is gained to us, that heaven is the 
first to mirror its eternal purities on our hearts and fancies, and 
that God’s Spirit is the first to enter the soul through its sponta- 
neous motions! Even though these visitings be rejected, they 
may linger on the memory like a dream of paradise, so that the 
grace-hardened sinner shall seem to himself to have descended into 
a world of guilt out of a preéxistent state, “‘ trailing clouds of 
glory’? after him that were dissolved in the black night that finally 
shut him in, until, as it appeared in the visions of an opium-eater, 
he sees the towering gates of ingress at length closed upon him, 
‘and hung with funeral crape. 

‘Tt furnishes strong confirmation, we might almost say abso- 
lute proof, of the view we are now taking of the state of infancy, 
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that conversion is often produced by those tender voices of the 
memory, coming down through a long past, waking up the feel- 
ings of childhood, and making its familiar scenery rush back in 
vivid pictures upon the fancy. The lessons of parent and teacher 
are forgotten, and seem to have passed away. ‘The docility of the 
child is gone, the effusions-of infantile affection cease, under the 
hard_inerustations of the world. But some incident calls them 
back, some great truth put home with a point that pierces the 
heart, some stroke of God’s pxovidence that shivers through the 
layers of indifference and sin, and lo! as by a magic wand, the 
burial-places of memory deliver up their dead, and they sweep in 
long procession down the desert of years; the best impressions of 
childhood revive with amazing freshness; the lessons long for- 
gotten come back in the old familiar tones; the texts out of the 
old Bible preach anew; the prayers that went up from a mother’s 
knee now plead afresh, nor plead in vain. The wanderer from 
home forgets a parent’s blessing, and breaks his first resolves; he 
plunges through the doors of infamy, and crime has become so 
familiar, that the conscience is dregged and the sensibilities are 
turned to stone But he goes back to the spot whence his wan- 
derings began; the old hearth-stone is cold and the old faces are 
changed and gone, but the heart melts and the big tears of peni- 
tence roll fast upon a mother’s grave.’’ — pp. 89-93. 


OBITUARIES. 


James Pierce, of Dorchester, graduated at Harvard Col- 
Jege in 1849, and completed his preparation for the minis- 
try in the Cambridge Divinity School, which institution he 
left in July, 1852. With a mind singularly clear and well 
furnished, and with disinterested and generous purposes 
of duty, he gave promise of distinguished usefulness in the 
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walk of life he had early chosen for himself; but failure 
of health arrested him as he entered upon the very thresh- 
old of his profession, and he died at sea on Sunday, May 
29, of this year. His pastor and friend, the Rey. Mr. Hall 
of Dorchester, paid a warm and hearty tribute to his mem- 
ory, in a discourse preached Sunday, June 12, from which 
we make the following extract : — 


** Notwithstanding the diseased condition of his lungs, he 
preached several times after his graduation ; and had strength in 
the autimn to undertake a journey on horseback to Cincinnati, 
from which he returned without benefits In the course of the 
winter a voyage was proposed, the idea of which he cordially en- 
tertained, thinking it might lessen a little the force of his disease, 
and possibly ‘delay for a few years what he felt to be his inevitable 
fate. His friends promptly and cheerfully supplying him with 
the means, he left us for a port in the Mediterranean, with better 
hopes, apparently, with regard to himself, than had they from 
whom he parted. The effect of the voyage was far from bene- 
ficial ; and the overland journey which succeeded, from Italy to 
England, almost entirely exhausted his little remaining strength. 
Feeble and emaciated to the last degree, he reaches Liverpool, 
and takes passage for home, in the fond hope — though it seemed 
to others hardly a possibility — that he should live at least to see 
it; at least to die in the summer breezes of his native shores, 
and amidst the true affection of awaiting hearts. That hope, too, 
must be disappointed. Within eight days’ sail of us, that invisi- 
ble messenger of the Almighty, which he looked not for-so early, 


but which he did not fear, with gentle and painless approach, 


summoned him, as in sleep, away, saying, in effect, ‘ Friend, go 
up higher!’ Gladly would we have looked again on that famil- 
iar countenance ; gladly would we have laid that worn-out frame 
to its final rest amidst these scenes where his life began and 
so much of it was spent, and planted the flower upon its turf- 
wrapped bed. It cannot be. That form is sleeping — where ? 
Ocean, tell us, beneath the moanings of thy homeless waste — 
where ?— What matters it? Enough, that he has reached his 
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better home ; has received celestial greeting. To doubt that he is 
there, that he is happy there, were a criminal distrust of the prom- 
ises of God; were infidelity to the holiest teachings of the heart. 

‘¢ We will not arraign the heavenly Providence for these its 
ordinations. We will not inquire, distrustingly, why it should 
thus have been, and not according to our views and wishes. We 
will-not name it ‘an untimely fate,? ‘a premature departure.’ 
Say not so, until thou canst read that spirit’s history as writ in 
the great volume of Immortality. Not in vain has he lived. Not 
in vain those years of toilsome preparation for a position he was 
not to occupy. Not in vain the beckoning brightness® of that 
early hope which wassto set in darkness. It was all a blessed 
discipline. All the more thereby did the soul grow and ripen. 
That hope was joy to him; its incentive, progress ; its disappoint- 
ment, gain. He lived to do for others, also, a Blessed work. 
He had a ministry, and a successful one, though no pulpit became 
the sphere of its exercise, —that ministry which goes preaching 
on, with persuasive power, long after the lips are silent, and the 
eloquence of speech forgot, —the ministry of a true life, a life 
aspiringly and religiously true.’” — pp. 19-22. 

Rey. James F. Brown was born in Boston, January 4, 
1820, graduated from the Divinity School in 1848, and was 
ordained over the First Congregational Parish in West 
Cambridge, November.1 of that.same year. The same 
pen to which we are indebted for the above extract paid a 
fitting tribute of respect to the memory of this young and 
devoted minister, at the request of his bereaved people. 
From the Sermon, which was preached in West Cambridge, 
on Sunday, June 19, we select two paragraphs, one de- 
scriptive of the ministerial character of the departed, the 
other containing a brief mention of the circumstances of 
his death : — 

‘* Why should a comparative stranger testify to a bereaved peo- 
ple concerning a faithfulness and ability of which themselves 
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have been the witnesses and enjoyed the fruits? And yet it may 
not be unwelcome to them to receive confirmation from others of 
what they know so well,—to be assured that they were not 
alone in the estimate they placed upon the mind and heart of 
their departed minister ; that his services in other pulpits than his 
own were acceptable, as well for the mental as the spiritual cul- 
ture they evinced, — for the elaborated thought that-characterized 
them, as well as the graceful style in which it was conveyed, and 
the animated elocution which accompanied and enforced it; that 
the discourses, few in number, which he gave the public through 
the press, are evidence to it of a mind, as their author, if not re- 
markable in endowment or acquisition, yet of fine promise and 
progressive power; a mind to be respected for its conclusions, 
and relied on for its sincerity; a mind of no ordinary mould, no 
narrow limitations, — appreciative of the highest thought, cogni- 
zant of the deeper verities of the spiritual life. But it was, if I 
mistake not, less as a thinker and writer that you valued him, 
however much in these respects you may have done it, than as a 
man. It was your confidence in his character that imparted their 
best power to his publie services, while it made all his private in- 
tercourse most welcome to you. It was his affectionate interest in 
your welfare, his self-devoting efforts to promote it, his unaffected 
sympathy, his gentleness of spirit, his purity of motive, his sin- 
gleness of aim, —in a word, his Christian character and spirit. 
It was these which more and more endeared him to you, and 
strengthened year by year the bonds of your connection. It is 
the conviction that you have lost by his departure a personal 
friend, as well as a religious teacher, which brought you, with 
saddened hearts, around his bier, and makes these funereal deco- 
rations the mute symbols of an unaffected grief.’’ — pp. 14, 15. 


‘* Leaving home early in May, he proceeded, by short stages, as 
far south as Richmond, Virginia. After tarrying there a few 
days, and thinking himself better, he left for home. But the 
germs of disease, long latent in his system, were too far devel- 
oped to be more than temporarily checked; and his course was 
arrested at New York, and again at New Haven, by more alarm- 
ing symptoms. At the latter place, in view of the probability of 
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an early exit, he summons to his presence the loved ones at home. 
With them he accomplishes one more stage homeward, resting at 
Springfield, and there, on the 14th day of June, in the full pos- 
session and calm activity of all his powers, with a faith and 
trust, above whose brightness the slightest doubt seemed not to 
pass ; with a resignation that not only met without a murmur, but 
embraced with a holy. cheerfulness, the fate ordained; with a 
heart overflowing with tenderest emotions, breathing messages of 
affection, and bequeathing tokens of remembrance to those most 
dear ; anticipating his departure as calmly as if it had been for an 
earthly journey, as trustingly as if God’s assuring love was whis- 
pering in his soul;— there and thus he passed away; the tremu- 
lous farewells of earth — who can doubt it? — vanishing and lost 
in the rejoicing welcome of the skies. We may not pierce within ~ 
that curtained realm. But this we know, that the God whom he 
served and trusted there received him to himself; that, having 
finished the work given him to do, he has taken him to a higher 
service and a diviner joy.”’ — pp. 19, 20. 


Hon. Samvet Putnam, LL.D., late Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, was born in Danvers, in 
1768, graduated at Harvard College in 1787, appointed 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 1814, re- 
tired to private life in 1842, and died July 8, 1853. 

At the time of his death, he was the most aged man 
in the Society worshipping in the West Church in Boston, 
and the oldest male member of the church. The junior 
pastor, Rey. Mr. Bartol, preached a discourse upon the | 
occasion of his death, from which we quote the following 
passage upon the religious character of Judge Putnam : — 


**T must add, to what I have said in detail, the grand stroke 
of his worth in his religious character. This began, as I sus- 
pect it is very apt to begin, where, subsequently, it becomes 
very strong, in filial piety. Let me venture to cite, in evidence 
of this, one or two of those simple, homely incidents, which tell 
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more than would much sentimental rhetoric. When a mere lad, 
being ridiculed by his older schoolmates because his clothes bore 
marks of having been mended with a needle, he replied, ‘I am 
very thankful that I have a mother who is willing to take so much 
pains for me.” When his father was old and weak, he went to 
Danvers, four miles from his residence in Salem, every day, how- 
ever busy, and whatever might be the weather, to dress the patri- 
arch’s beard. Thirk it not strange I speak of such familiar 
things; for in them, simple and lowly as they are, I find the roots 
of that sublimest of sentiments, which tends towards God and 
flowers in the skies. No wonder he became a devout man! He 
was from an early date a sincere Christian in conviction, feeling, 
and demeanor. He cared not for ingenuities or novelties of spec- 
ulation. As the great modern thinker said he liked the philoso- 
phy that was not windy, but productive, so he liked the faith that 
ended, not in words, but in deeds, — like a branch, not tossing about 
in barren strife, but quietly producing fruit. Yet he loved liberty 
and liberality in religion, and could not endure for an hour any 
dogmatic or ecclesiastic tyranny. He exercised a profound, un- 
affected piety, humbly craved the Divine forgiveness, revered the 
word of God, admired the history of the Puritans, and clung to 
the freedom of the churches and municipal institutions they built 
up. Inall matters he had his own individual belief. I count it 
his great, as it is his due praise, that the tenderness and flood of 
his emotion, which so distinguished him, and with which he. 
would choke in a moment at any moving tale, or noble thought, 
or beautiful scene, yet, like the streams of the everlasting hills, 
never hid or wore off the firm points and swelling lines of his 
character. His gentleness and grace were as soft, bright flowers 
and the velvet moss on a granite base. The blossoms might be 
plucked by any body, but not the rocky mount. He broke away 
from all old oppression, yet his creed had, as opposed to the 
showy theories of the day, the ancient form and savor. Whether 
he recognized or not every thing in the modern style that merited 
adoption, he was true to his own school and pattern, and, as no 
man can sincerely be identified with all modes, though some seek 
to be, he is, I think, a figure all the more real and admirable for 
8* 
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his loyalty and truth. With whatsoever correctness of ratio he 
poised things old and new in his mind, he had in him the very 
soul of kindness and honor, and touched you with a certain ster- 
ling and undescended nobility which he wore in fellowship with 
Christ and God. And of all qualities, this divine temper, hold- 
ing as it does of what is universal and eternal, takes precedence, 
and asserts transcendent endurance.’ — pp. 12, 13. 


Rev. Witt1am Hunt Wuire was born in Lancaster, 
Mass., Feb. 4, 1798. Fitted for college under the tuition 
chiefly of Dr. Stearns of Lincoln, he entered Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. 1., from which institution he gradu- 
ated in 1824. His preparation for the Gospel ministry was 
made in the Cambridge Divinity School, his studies there 
being completed in 1827. He was ordained over the First 
Parish in Littleton, Mass., January 2, 1828, and remained 
pastor of the flock there worshipping, to the time of his 
death. ‘‘ Calmly, peacefully, and as sweetly as an infant’s 
sleep, he passed on to a glorious rest, just at twilight, July 
25, 1853,” in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and twenty- 
sixth year of his ministry. - 

Mr. White was a faithful and a devoted servant of God. 
He loved his profession with a strong and ever-growing af- 
fection. Amid the discouragements of feeble health and 
a humble support, he was diligent and careful in all his 
preparations for public duties, and no preacher in his neigh- 
borhood was heard with more interest, or uttered more ap- | 
propriate and impressive messages. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CREED. 
WE believe in one God, the Maker of heaven and earth, 
the Father of spirits, the righteous Governor and Judge of 
the world 


We believe in Jesus Christ, the everlasting Son of God, 
the express image of the Father, in whom dwelt allethe 
fulness of the Godhead bodily, and who to us is the Way 
and the Truth and the Life. 


We believe in the Holy Spirit, proceeding from the Fa- 
ther and the Son, the teacher, renewer, and guide of man- 
kind. 

We believe in the Holy Catholic Church as the body 


and form of the Holy Spirit, and the presence of Christ in 
all ages. 


We believe in the Regeneration of the human heart, 
which, being created upright, but corrupted by sin, is re- 
newed and restored by the power of Christian truth. 


_ We believe in the constant Atonement whereby God in 
Christ is reconciling the world to himself. 


We believe in a Resurrection from mortal to immortality, 
in a future Judgment and Eternal Life. 


‘We believe in the coming of the Kingdom of God, and 
the final triumph of Christian Truth. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS. 


Rev. Artuur 3. Fuuuer, late of Manchester, N. H., was in- 
stalled pastor of the New North Church in Boston, on Wed- 
nesday, the Ist day of June last. 


On Monday afternoon, June 6, was laid the. corner-stone of a 
new granite church in Jamaica Plain, Roxbury. 


Rev. Davis Smrra was ordained Evangelist over the First Re- 
ligious Society in Carlisle, Mass., on Wednesday, June 8. 


Rev. James Tuursron was installed pastor of the Allen Street 
Church in Cambridge, on Tuesday, June 14. 


Tue ladies of the Unitarian Society in Windsor, Vt., held a 
Levee on Wednesday, June 22, and over one hundred dollars were 
raised in aid ofthat Society. 

On Sunday, June 26, Rev. Dr. Dewey concluded his tempo- 
rary engagement with the Unitarian Church in Washington, D.C. 


Tue new Unitarian Church, erected at New Brighton, Staten 
Island, and called the ‘‘ Church of the Redeemer,’’ was dedicated 
on Wednesday, June 29, by Rev. John Parkman, the pastor of 
the Society there worshipping. Already is the church filled, and 


measures are to be at once taken to enlarge it. 
\ 


Tue Anniversary Exercises of the Meadville Theological School 
took place on Thursday, June 30, when the following gentle- 
men completed their course of preparation for the ministry: Mr. 
William Beller, Mr. Charles Bugbee, Mr. William D. Haley, 
Mr. Almanza 8S, Ryder, Mr. A. A. Spencer, and Mr. Benjamin 
F. Stamm. 
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From the Ist of July, the Rev. Sumner Lincoln took charge 
of the Unitarian Church in Rowe, Mass. 


Rev. James Ricuarpson, Jr., on Sunday, July 3, entered upor 
his duties as pastor of the large and able Soeiety in Kingston 
Mass. 


On Wednesday, July 6, the Rev. Frederic Hinckley was in 
stalled pastor of the Unitarian Church in Hartford, Conn. 


Tue First Unitarian Church in San Francisco, California, was 
dedicated on Sunday, July 17. This church cost $70,000, and 
will seat on the first floor one thousand hearers. The present 
pastor is the Rev. Frederic T. Gray, late of the Bulfinch Street 
Church in Boston. 


THE Anniversary of the Cambridge Divinity School was held 
on Tuesday, the 19th of July, and the following persons com- 
pleted their course of study for the ministry: Mr. William Martin 
Bicknell, Mr. Samuel Abbot Smith, Mr. Frederic Augustus 
Tenney, and Mr. Loammi Goodenow Ware. 


On Sunday, July 31, Francis Le Baron, late Minister at Large 
in Worcester, was installed pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Manchester, N. H. 


We have been gratified in hearing of the prosperity of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Savannah, Ga., now under the pastoral care of 
our cherished brother, Rev. John Pierpont, Jr. The Society has 
recently procured an organ, has adopted the King’s Chapel Ser- 
vice-Book, and is winning to itself an increasing number of friends. 
After the many discouragements in past years which it has met, 
we rejoice in its improved prospects, and trust that a brighter and 
happier future is before it. 
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ENGAGEMENTS. 


Ir is made a part of the duty of the Secretary to preach on Sun- 
days in aid of the objects of the American Unitarian Association. — 
He accordingly holds himself ready to go to those societies whose 
pastors or committees may invite him to visit them. He will deem 
himself happy if he is permitted to establish relations of confi- 
dence and affection ; and while it will be his aim to awaken an 
interest in the spread of our views of the truth, it will be under- 
stood that it is always left with those whom he visits to determine 
the degree of directness with which aid in this work shall be so- 
licited, as well as the mode in which it shall be bestowed. 

On Sunday, July 24, the Secretary preached at the New North 
in Boston, presenting the claims of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. In the absence of the pastor, and the diminished attend- 
ance in the hot months, it was not thought advisable to adopt any 
immediate steps in collecting the offerings of our friends in that 
society ; but at the request of the pastor, notice was given that he 
would take an early opportunity to ask their aid in behalf of the 
Association. 

On Sunday, July 31, the Secretary preached in Deerfield, 
Mass., in the morning, on the objects and means of the American 
Unitarian Association. Measures were taken that day having for 
their object the revival of the Auxiliary in that parish. Its minis- 
ter, the Rev. John I’. Moors, took the opportunity of the supply of 
his pulpit to visit the Unitarian society in Greenfield, which would 
otherwise have been without a preacher, and generously appropri- 
ated the compensation of his services towards sustaining a small 
and feeble society in a neighboring town. In the evening, Mr. 
Moors conducted also a third service among the hills of Shel- 
burne. A large, square house, six miles distant from Deerfield, 
was filled in its parlors, hall, and stairway, by about sixty hearers, 
who came in their light wagons, winding around the hills of that 
beautiful region ; and rarely has it been our privilege to listen to 
a sermon which was more eagerly and gladly heard, or which 
was uttered in a more fervent and faithful manner. 
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On Sunday, August 21, the Secretary preached at Carlisle, 
Mass. The society here is an old one, which, after repeated dis- 
couragements, has been revived amid many signs of good promise. 
Several months ago it remodelled the old parish church, flooring 
over the lower story, and providing a neat and comfortable place 
of worship in the upper half of the edifice. An attentive audience, 
a good choir, and a Sunday school, bore witness to the interest 
here felt in the-maintenance of the institutions of public worship. 
Their present pastor, Rev. Davis Smith, was settled June 8, 1853, 
and we hope the connection will long be a happy and successful 
one, to him and to the people of his care. 

On Sunday, August 28, the Secretary preached in Duxbury, 
having previously made an arrangement for that purpose with 
Rev. Mr. Moore, the pastor of the First Parish in that town. 
Our duty to our views of the truth was the subject presented in 
the morning, and an invitation was given to all persons who felt 
an interest in the promotion of our cause to meet the Secretary 
immediately after the second service of the day, for some more 
familiar statements which he would then make. In the afternoon 
the entire congregation remained to listen to these statements, 
succeeding which measures were at once adopted for the revival 
of the Auxiliary, whose operations have for several years been 
suspended. From the signs of interest then manifested, the hope 
was cherished that an Auxiliary of seventy-five or a hundred mem- 
bers would be formed, beside which a contribution was taken up, 
the amount of which is acknowledged on another page. It was 
gratifying to witness the prosperity of this large and ancient 
parish. 

On Sunday, October 9, the Secretary expects to preach in Wal- 
pole, N. H. 

On Sunday, November 13, the Secretary expects to preach in 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

On Sunday, November 27, the Secretary expects to preach in 
Leominster, Mass. 
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WE have received the following sums ; — 


June 2. From Edmund K. Rugg, Dubuque, Iowa, . $10.00 3 


July 6. *¢ the sale of books in Cannelton, - 10.00 
pire OC ct oe in La Harpe, Ill. (Wm 
Smith), ¢ = x - . : 55.00 
Aug.6. From A Pa Paes F ine so 
SMe i ‘¢ the sale of books in Bangor (E. F. Duren), 9.27 
Cp Gi uC < a in ae Me. (N. 


Davis) =a 7.00 
‘¢ 6. From the Bret of fers & in Neen ee 

(Go Woods). : . 6.00 
6. From the sale of eg in Whestn, Va. (T. 

Hornbrook), .. ‘ = : : 2 Ac ES 
«© 28. From friends in Duxbury, . . : < 18.00 
yews ‘¢ the sale of books in Detroit, Mich. =o ee 
Stoo. ab Oo: a in Washington, D.C. —-14.25 


We have received a box of books for the West from some of 
our friends in Andover. They will please receive our thanks, 
and we shall endeavor to fulfil the kind wishes of the givers. 


*,* We are glad to be able to say that a tract is in preparation 
by Rev. Dr. Peabody of Portsmonth, N. H., on the Divine Au 


thority of the Christian Records, and will probably be distributed 


before the next number of the Journal. 

—— We have the promise of a series of papers, for successive 
-numbers of the Journal, containing some biographical sketches of 
men connected with the Unitarian movement in New England 
within the last fifty years. They were prepared by one who was 
well informed on this subject, and whose graceful pen will be at 
‘once recognized by our readers. His articles, read some time 
since to an association of ministers, will add, we think, mueh 
interest to our pages. 


-——_—s > =} 


ALL persons subscribing one dollar a year each 
to an Auxiliary, or remitting that sum by mail to 
the ‘‘ Secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 111, Washington-street, Boston,” will receive 
the QuaRTERLY JouRNAL, and such Tracts as may 
be published within the year, free from expense of 


freight or postage. 
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